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BOYS’ CLUBs. 





THERE is no more difficult duty, for those of us who live in 
cities or large towns, than the care of boys who have no homes 
in which they are fitly educated. It is very true that the 
parents of boys ought to keep them at home, and that the 
best training for boyhood is the training of home. It is 
equally true that, in towns where the population is largely 
concentrated, and particularly among people who have not 
the facilities for keeping a boy employed which an old-fash- 
ioned farm offers, it is difficult for parents, especially in the 
humbler lines of life, to interest their boys in home-life. 
What follows is that the boys are in the streets, perhaps in 
the liquor-shops; as a correspondent of ours said, they are 
in the grocery, sitting on barrels, and throwing the corks of 
beer-bottles about. Their time, when not in school, is 
wasted, and, in many instances, they become a nuisance in 
the community. In Roxbury, where I live, there is a club 
of boys, which calls itself the Eliot Terrors, in loving 
memory of John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, by whose 
church they congregate without much interruption from 
anybody. 

To meet this problem many efforts have been made in 

different directions, and, one is glad to note, with definite 
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and decided success. The diminution of crime in England 
results largely from the English habit of exporting their 
criminals to America, but it probably results in a still larger 
degree from the care which has been taken of boys in the 
last generation. Boys are thoroughly amenable to discipline ; 
they like discipline. Whoever takes them in hand intelli- 
gently and with a strong hand, succeeds in bringing them 
into that sort of training which very soon elevates them from 
the ** casual class” of Mr. Booth. There is no reason why 
boys should go to the bad, even if their parents do not take 
hold of them; and this has been proved once and again. 

The success of Mr. Collins of New Haven has more than 
once been recorded in these pages. Mr. Collins first organ- 
ized a club for street boys in New Haven, starting on the 
principle that no prejudice should be excited by religious 
instruction given to the boys. Hs object was simply to keep: 
them out of the streets, to occupy them intelligently, and to 
prepare the way for their training in intellectual studies or in 
mechanical arts. Mr. Collins’s success in the New Haven 
club was such that he was tempted to go on, in other con- 
siderable cities in Connecticut, and eventually he formed 
several clubs, on the model of the New Haven club, in the 
larger manufacturing towns of that state. The next step 
was to make a larger society, which might take the oversight 
of such clubs in other manufacturing towns. Such a society, 
as our readers ought to know, has existed in Massachusetts 
for several years. Under its auspices clubs have been estab» 
lished in Springfieid, North Adams, Lynn, Lawrence, Wor- 
cester, Fall River, and South Boston. It seems at first 
hardly a matter for a general organization, but any person 
who has tried any experiments in this line knows how many 
mistakes it is possible to make, particularly in the beginning 
of such clubs. It has proved, therefore, a great advantage 
that, in moving in a new place, experienced men can be 
brought from «a place where clubs are already well estab- 
lished, and that they can begin without making the stereo- 
typed errors which have been made already only too often. 
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In the very wide correspondence of the Lend a Hand Clubs 
in different parts of this country, no question is put to the 
Central Office more frequently than the question, ** What can 
boys do, and what can we do for boys?” It seems to be 


supposed that, when a body of young women or girls come 
together, it is not difficult for them to occupy themselves in 
some matter which shall be an education for public spirit, as we 
always say in speaking of this subject. But it seems that the 
projectors of such clubs have difficulty in finding occupation 
for boys which interests them, and which at the same time has 
any value in the improvement of the community in which 
they live. Such questions are not all answered by the suc- 
cess of the evening clubs for boys in the manufacturing 
towns. But certamly some suggestions are made by the 
reports of Mr. Collins and his coadjutors which may be made 
of use, whether to occupy boys who have a good spirit, and 
are ina certain degree civilized, or for the training of boys 
who are in no sort civilized, and will get into a very bad spirit 
if somebody does not take care of them. 

I was at Pawtucket last year on the ‘* military day ” of the 
centenary celebration of the cotton industry. The army of 
the state of Rhode Island, a fine body of a thousand or more 
troops, was on the ground. It was parading through the 
streets, with companies of troops from other states, accom- 
panied by bands of music. The day was charming for any 
out-door amusement, and certainly it would have seemed 
as if the entertainments of the streets would have taken 


? 


every ‘*gamin” in Pawtucket out to witness the spectacle. 
On that day I visited the public library of the city of Paw- 
tucket. To my amazement and instruction, I found there 
fully thirty or forty boys, evidently, from their dress, from 
the humblest social classes, all of them engaged in the study of 
bound volumes of picture-newspapers. The gentleman who 
has given most oversight to that affair told me that a bait 
which is never refused is offered to such boys if you will pro- 
vide enough of these volumes for them. ‘rhey are entirely 
indifferent as to the place where they are published, or the 
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age of the information which they contain. An Jllustrated 
News of 1870 is just as interesting to them as the last 
Harper's Weekly. What they want to see are pictures; if 
they are pictures of adventure, I suppose that is so much the 
better. They want to see these pictures without being haras-ed 
to read more than they choose of the accompaniment of the 
pictures. It was, therefore, the habit of the directors of the 
public library in Pawtucket to maintain in the larger towns a 
standing order, by which all such bound volumes were 
knocked off to them in the auction-rooms, if the price did not 
pass their modest limit. By an expenditure surprisingly 
small they were able to maintain a large assortment of such 
wares, and it was large enough to answer their admirable 
purpose. 

Let the reader observe that these bound volumes were not 
guarded or kept away from the boys by any solemnities of 
red tape or catalogue. Tables fifteen feet by six were pro- 
vided in all the large rooms, which were heaped with these 
volumes of picture-books, so that they could scarcely have 
contained more; and around these tables were the boys 
whom they had attracted from roving adventure. If, in 
face of the attractions of the streets, the Pawtucket library 
proved so tempting a place on a pleasant autumn day, its 
attractions of a stormy winter night must be even more 
effective. 

After you have obtained a certain knowledge of your boys, 
and established a certain sympathy between yourselves and 
them, you want again to know what you are to do with them. 
You have not hired, lighted, and warmed this room simply 
that a set of lazy boys might look at pictures. You want to 
encourage them to better life than they have been living, vet 
you must do this with outreference to religious sanctions, for 
fear they should be sensitive on the subject of denominational 
education. First of all you will be wise if you undertake to 
supplement by some education of the hand the ordinary train- 
ing of the public schools. It is to be remembered that these 
street boys, under the laws of all the northern states, ere com- 
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pelled to attend at schools where they learn to read and write, 
and something of arithmetic. You are filling up the gaps in 
that rather inadequate line of study. It will be found, then, 
probably, in all instances, that some provision for attaining 
ye more manual dexterity will be welcomed by them and by 
3 their parents, and, indeed, by the community generally. 
Nothing will make your evening club more attractive, and 
. nothing will make men and women of means more ready to 





contribute to you the money that you need, than the certainty 


y that these boys are learning something which will fit them to 
4 be better workmen when they enter upon active life. The 


Lend a Hand Club at Plymouth, Mass., has set an admirable 
example in this direction. Plymouth is a town of some 8,000 
inhabitants at the present time. It has still some remains of its 
old fishing industry, but its principal activities are in the line 
of manufactures. It therefore calls together a population of 
different races and different early training. The Lend a 
Hand Club of the town has set on foot an evening industrial 
school where it has introduced sloyd, with good teachers, 
and where it furnishes the proper work-benches and tools for 





the classes. In this sloyd school it is able to receive eight 
boys in an evening. The school is open five nights in the 
week, on Tuesdays for girls, and on all the other evenings 
, for boys. It thus accommodates ia turn forty boys and girls, 
who are learning the use of their hands, and the use of tools. 
The school is popular in all senses — popular with those who 
provide the means for it, and popular with those who take 
the lessons. Beside this school, the Lend a Hand Club main- 
tains a strong sewing-school for girls, who meet afternoons 

for this fundamental and necessary line of instruction. 
It will be found, in general, that the more orderly boys and 
the more thoughtful who are brought together in a Boys’ Club 


| naturally ally themselves to the side of order, and that they are 
, glad to extend the dignity and the utility of the club. It is 


. a mistake to provide too much ‘ entertainment” for such 
little vagrants, if that entertainment is given by people of 
another class, who come to them, as it were, to patronize, 
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and to shower down blessings from above below. It is very 
much better to use the force you have in the boys themselves ; 
if you mean to have any entertainment, to let the boys them- 
selves feel that they are responsible for assisting in it. A 
boy will be proud if he can bring from the shop that he is 
engaged in anything which illustrates the industries of that 
shop. I have seen a young fellow illustrate, with great 
skill, some of the processes in the making of wire, where he 
brought from the shop in which he worked the curious illus- 
trations of his simple conversational lectures. I have heard a 
boy declaim with spirit and great feeling, when he knew that 
he was one of those who were relied upon for the evening's 
entertainment, who would have been very sluggisi and indif- 
ferent had he been called on for a similar exercise at school. 
Boys, or girls, or boys and girls, may be relied upon for sing- 
ing on occasions which are given to the entertainment of the 
clubs, and they have older brothers and sisters who are glad 
to come in to help them. But let it be observed from the 
beginning, in the formation of such clubs, that they are not 
for mere entertainment. The more thoughtful and serious 
boys will help you in that direction, and gradually they will 
gain on those who are less thoughtful and serious. You have 
attained what you want in bringing them into the hierarchy 
of social order. To sit and read, or to sit and turn over 
pictures in an old Z/arper’s, seems but a very moderate con- 
cession in this direction. It is a distinct step upward, and the 
boy who has taken that step can be, if you are wise, led into 
higher steps, and into eventual manliness and usefulness. 
































THE SCIENCE OF CRIME. 








{From a valuable paper of Mr. Arthur MacDonald, in the last number 
of The New Englander, we copy the following interesting and curious 
statements on criminology : —] 


BRAIN. 


THatT an atypical and defective brain can function normally 
is out of the question, says Benedikt.* From a detailed 
examination of nineteen criminals’ brains of five different 
races, Benedikt believed that he had established a type of the 
confluence of fissures. But subsequent investigations by 
others do not confirm these results.  Tenchini,t after the 
study of thirty-two brains from the prison of Parma, finds 
that cerebral anomalies are more frequent and varied than in 
normal men. But, in general, little is as yet known, owing 
to the comparatively few brains of criminals studied. 


CRANIUM. 


Investigations have been pursued much further in regard to 
the cranium. 

Dr. Corre, of France, a careful student of criminals, finds 
the following peculiarities : 

1. A frequent persistence of the frontal median suture. 

2. A partial effacement of the parietal or parieto-occipital 
sutures in a Jarge number of criminals. 

3. <A frequency of the Wormian bones in the regions of 
the median and lateral posterior fontanelles. 

4. The development of the superciliary ridges, with the 
defacement, or even frequent depression, of the intermediary 
protuberance. 

These are, in general, signs of degeneration. Many of the 
cranial characteristics arise from a premature growing together 


* Anatomische Studien an Verbrecher-Gehirnen, etc. Wien, 1879. 
¢ Cervelli di Delinquenti, etc. Parma, 1885. 
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of the sutures. No definite conclusions can be drawn from 
cranial asymmetries to psychical characteristics, except that 
they indicate a tendency to degeneration of mind. According 
to Lombroso, the criminal by nature has a feeble cranial 
capacity, a heavy and developed jaw, large orbits, projecting 
superciliary ridges, an abnormal and asymmetrical cranium, 
projecting ears, and frequently a crooked or flat nose. This 
criminal type, it is claimed, is as well established as the 
Italian type. Not a single characteristic constantly distin- 
guishes this type, but the proportion of congenital anomalies 
is larger in any given number of criminals than in an equal 
number of non-criminals. 

Other physical characteristics of criminals are left-handed- 
ness and a feeble muscular tone. They are subject to Dal- 
tonism, have a tendency towards alceholic and epileptical 
degeneration. There is sometimes the microcephalic head, 
the sugar-loafed head; there is asymmetry of the orbits, 
where also the under jaw projects beyond the upper, or vice 
versa; also the bending of both rows of teeth; the gums are 
often too flat, wide, and small. There is a division of the iris, 
and sometimes a skin-duplicature in the corners of the eyes. 
The signs of degeneration in the ears are their great length 
or want of developed muscles, and very small laps that grow 
on them. 


MENTAL AND MORAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


The moral degeneration of the criminal corresponds with 
the physical; criminal tendencies are manifested in youth by 
cruelty, onanism, inclination to steal, excessive vanity, and an 
impulsive character. The criminal by nature is cowardly, 
lazy, and without remorse and foresight, and has a wandering 
tendency ; he is fond of tattooing ; many have a peculiar hand- 
writing and signature, the latter being complicated and adorned 
with flourishes. He has a widely diffused slang, full of archa- 
isms. He is below the average in mental ability and is often 
overrated. Criminals laugh much, and sleep sound. Mur- 
derers are often honest, but thieves never. The degree of 
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intelligence is often indicated by the nature of the crime. 
Thus the forger is more intelligent than the petty thief. The 
highway-robber detests the thief for his lack of courage. 
Sociologically considered, the criminal does not recognize the 
rights of others; he may not oppose society openly, but in a 
hypocritical way ; he is an opponent of altruism, excessive in 
the use of wine, and given to gambling and debauch ; is afraid 
of death and indifferent to religion; is cunning, and what 
little intelligence he has, does not develop his altruism. His 
sensibility to pain is much less than in ordinary men. 


RESPONSIBILITY AND DISPOSITION OF THE CRIMINAL. 


As this is a much-debated question we will give the views 
of some of the specialists. 

Lombroso* says that, as the born criminal is without 
remedy, he must be continually confined and allowed no 
provisional liberty or mercy ; the ancient tradition of vigorous 
initiatives should be upheld; for the more individual respon- 
sibility is diminished, the more we increase the responsibility 
of society, which is still severer. Nature is responsible for 
the born criminal, society for the criminal by occasion. 

Garofalof says that the common ideas that there is no crime 
without moral responsibility, and that punishment should be in 
proportion to the gravity of the crime, are incompatible with 
scientific facts. The cause of a murder and the absence of 
any grave injury on the part of the victim are the criterions 
to be substituted for premeditation ; but in the case of crim- 
inals by occasion premeditation indicates a cruel nature, and 
elimination by death-penalty may be necessary. Reformation 
of the criminal is the exception. Criminals by nature are 
not sick nor insane, but their perversity is natural; they are 
unadapted to their present surroundings, they are monsters, 
and present the traits of past racial regression. One class of 
criminals are those with arrested moral development, innate 


*T/ Homme Criminel. Paris, 1887. 
+ La Criminologie. Paris, 1888. 
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criminals. For these society has but one remedy — elimin- 
ation. Murder severely injures the moral sense of the com- 
munity. <A reaction in the form of desire of exclusion from 
society is produced through lack of adaptation. The only 
absolute means of exclusion is death; but this applies only to 
criminals by nature. It is the duty of society to eliminate 
those who are wholly unadapted to society. Punishment is 
not to punish the criminal, but to eliminate him absolutely or 
partially. The death-penalty has given England the fewest 
criminals in all Europe. 

Corre* says that criminals from sudden passion are more 
excusable than those who commit crime under the influence of 
drunkenness from alcohol, ether, morphine, or hashish; for 
the latter, although far less conscious of their deeds, know 
that these drugs expose them to such acts. The highest grade 
of criminals are the professional, who are knowingly and 
deliberately rebellious against society. Among the last class 
are the false-honest men who, by the cloak of wealth, power, 
position, or honor, utilize society wholly for their own dis- 
ordered appetites. Admitting subordination to our organi- 
zation and the want of liberty, society should not punish less, 
as it is her only way to maintain herself; but she should keep 
within the strict limits of self-defense. The death-penalty is 
a relic of barbarism; the ideal is not repression. A wise 
code should reprimand by bettering, not by destroying ; it 
should diminish the intensity of the solicitations to crime, 
remembering that society is, in a great measure, the cause 
of crime. 

According to Krauss, self-consciousness is the source of 
morality and immorality ; of the former, so long as it implies 
a clear knowledge of the moral law; cf the latter, so long as 
when 


b] 


it leads to self-exemption and the emancipated ‘ ego,’ 
it becomes itself law. The degrees of moral consciousness 
are the criterion of guilt and responsibility for every moral 





* Les criminels, charactéres physiques et psychologiques. Paris, 1889. 
+ Die Psychologie des Verbrechens. ‘Tubingen, 1884. 
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failure. Childhood represents our unripeness ; idiocy a poten- 
tial incapacity of moral development; old age implies a weak- 
ening of the moral power of existence, since it is accompanied 


with a certain dullness of self-consciousness. Moral freedom 
is nullified by the erganic conditions of insanity or abnormal 
sleep, on account of the formation of illusions. An irre- 
sistible force outside of. pathological conditions is not recog- 
nized by an earnest administration of justice. Strictness 
throughout is more rational than mildness. The penitentiary 
is perhaps the high-school of crime; the only rational method 
of disposing of criminals is deportation, not only because 
society is freed from a pest, but the criminal, through new 
conditions, is better qualified for self-reformation. The death- 
penalty is the only form of punishment for a cold-blooded 
and premeditated murder. 

Forel’s* view is, that contradictions between legal ideas 
and legal punishments will cease as soon as punishment is 
for the correction of the prisoner and the protection of 
society, and not an expiation of the deed. Those persons 
known to have a lawless disposition should be taken care of 
before they can do injury to society. Inmates of prisons 
should be psychologically studied as to when, and whether, 
they should be given freedom, instead of holding them a 
certain length of time, according to the nature of tue deed. 
The time is to come when the treatment of criminals will 
belong in part to psychiatry and in part to psychology. A 
normal psychicai state is an adequate adaptation of the mind 
to the forces in the outer world; a normal free will is nothing 
else than an adequate reaction of the mind; crime is an 
inadequate reaction. Disease can appear as almost natural to 
the organism, merely as an individual peculiarity, an inade- 
quateness. Thus there are no sharp lines between the inade- 
quate character of the criminal and that of a normal man, 
just as there are none between bodily anomalies and health in 
general. Moral training, moral safeguards and_ principles, 





* Zwei Kriminalpsychologische, Fille. Bern 1889. 
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are the best means for forming a habit of life that will endure. 


® 


CRIMINAL HYPNOTISM. 


The Paris school of hypnotism maintains that persons sus- 
ceptible to hypnotic influence are nervous and capable of 
becoming hysterical, if not actually so at the beginning of the 
experiments ; that hypnotism and bysteria are akin; that hyp- 
notism is a neurosis, and so not a physiological condition. 
The most frequent crimes are rape or attempts at rape. The 
expert in court ought not to go beyond the question: ‘* Can 
the individual be put into the hypnotic state ?” 

While the Paris school is the defender of pathological 
hypnotism, the Nancy school go still further and advocate 
physiological hypnotism. 

We are all suggestible to a certain degree; our reason can 
leave us; evil thoughts can enter our mind contrary to our 
will; these thoughts tend to become acts. Can we always 
resist this tendency, can crime be committed by suggestion ? 
The Nancy school reply in the affirmative; somnambulists 
under the influence of suggestion, either during sleep or after 
waking, can execute with docility what they have been ordered 
to do. Among somnambulists who act post-hypnotically 
there are some who do it as impulsive epileptics. Suggestion 
plays a role in many crimes; there is hypnosis without sleep, 
some persons are normally very suggestible, a word can pro- 
duce in them analgesia, catalepsy, hallucinations, and acts ; 
the suggestion can be made without their knowledge, and the 
suggester or hypnotizer may be unknown to them. The 
nihilists, anarchists, and socialists can become criminals by 


suggestion. ‘he excited crowd hearing a word, ‘ spy,” 
‘¢traitor,” become furious and bloody, and rush upon the 
person pointed out, whether innocent or guilty. It is a col- 
lective hypnotization, a blind passion that unchains the brute 
nature of the masses and plunges into crime. 

Thus hypnotism can pass into a criminal contagion through 
imitation. Public executions seem to have spread this con- 
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tagion. Out of one hundred and seventy-seven persons con- 
demned to death only three had not been present at other 
executions. This contagion may take the form of a homicidal 
epidemic, through the suggestion of patriotic ideas, as in 
war, Where the murder of fellow-beings is national glory, and 
where even religion is called upon for her blessing. War is 
one of the worst of crimes, for it is not only deliberately 
premeditated, but it is the murder of society itself. It takes 
the best blood, while crime, as commonly understood, gen- 
erally concerns the morally and physically weak. As in the 
Paris Commune the sight of blood excites the crowd, which 
will go so far as even to demand innocent victims, simply to 
satisfy its thirst. 

Criminal contagion is spread by the freedom allowed the 
press in giving details of murders. There is the case of the 
Parisian woman who sawed the head of her little child off. 
This was dramatically described in the papers. The cele- 
brated Dr. Esquirol was afterwards called upon by several 
women, Who confessed to him that they had had impulsions to 
do the same thing, and desired of him to know how they 
might rid themselves of such ideas or intentions. Fortunately 
the majority of mankind have power to resist criminal sug- 
gestions, but it is just those morally, physically, or nervously 
weak individuals in every community who are affected by 
published details of crime, and who when tempted are often 
unable to resist. This power of contagion is especially well 
illustrated in an unusually large number of persons who 
recently suffocated themselves by gas in closed rooms. Since 
the press is coming to have more and more influence, special 
caution should be taken as to publishing criminal details, 


which do very little good, and may do much injury. 








A PARENTAL SCHOOL. 


At the monthly meeting of the School Committee of Bos- 
ton in December a valuable report was presented on the 
possibilities of a parental school. This school is to be sup- 
plementary to the present system of the Boston schools — first 
of all, to take the charge of the boys who are now punished 
for truancy. There are at present about one hundred boys at 
the truant school at Deer Island, where are the penal institu- 
tions of the city. There are more boys who ought to be sent 
somewhere, if a proper place could be provided, and it can 
hardly be said that the truant school now is such a place. 

We are quite sure that these studies of Mr. Seaver, the 
accomplished superintendent of education in Boston, will be 
followed with interest by the directors of public education in 
all of our large cities. It is not in our power to give space 
enough io copy the whole report in Lenp a Hanp, but the 
following extracts will give an idea of the essential plan: 

‘¢Great Britain has four grades of schools for juvenile 
offenders, and in number as follows : 


Reformatory Schoo!s . < x s ; . 5D 
Industrial 2 150 
Day Industrial * ; , : : : ; 18 

. : : : : : ‘ : : 10 


Truant ‘ 

‘¢ The former ciass are much like similar institutions in this 
country. The Industrial Schools are like our Lyman School 
at Westborough, where boys are committed who have taken 
their first steps in crime. The Day Industrial School is on 
the plan of sending the boys for the day only, and allowing 
them to return home at night. This plan is said to be a 
complete failure for any permanent results. The good that 
is done during the day by giving the boy work and surround- 
ing him with helpful influences is neutralized at night by his 
return to a home of want and vice. But it is the latter class 
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only, viz., the Truant Industrial Schools, in which we are 
especially interested. 

«* There have been received into these ten Truant Schools 
from the beginning 11,130 boys. Deducting those who are 
still in school, we have 10,399 who have been licensed out 
and released. Of these there have been 


Licensed and not readmitted =. A a * 6,198 
Licensed and once readmitted A ; , ; x 2,606 
Licensed and twice readmitted . ; , ‘ ; 1,017 
Licensed and three times readmitted . ? ; F 391 
Licensed and four times readmitted =. ‘ ; ? 187 


‘¢ The average length of detention in all these schools for 
each boy has been 95 days. In other words, in about three 
months’ time nearly 60 per cent. of the boys are permanently 
cured, and are never again arrested for truancy. In six 
months’ time about 85 per cent. are permanently saved. In 
a period of nine months 95 per cent. are saved to society. 
Such a record is certainly worthy of commendation. 

‘¢ The plan adopted by the London School Board for deal- 
ing with truants is as follows: Boys are usually sent to the 
Upton House by the magistrates until they arrive at the age 
of sixteen years, but in some cases for short periods only, as 
six, eight, twelve, or sixteen weeks. The usual course is to 
license the child out at the expiration of about ten weeks, on 
condition that he attends a certified efficient school regularly. 
It then becomes the duty of the teacher of the school at 
which he attends to send a post-card to the head office on 
every Friday afternoon, giving particulars of the boy’s attend- 
ance. If they are perfectly satisfactory for a period of nine 
months, application is made to the Home Secretary that the 
boy may be discharged. If, however, the teacher’s report 
shows that the boy has not attended regularly, an officer is at 
once sent to visit the boy’s home, and to warn the parents 
that if the boy does not attend with perfect regularity the 
license will be revoked. In many cases this warning is all 
that is needed. But should the boy continue to be irregular 
in his attendance his license is revoked, and he is taken back 
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to the Truant School. On this oceasion the period of deten- 
tion extends to about three months, after which the boy is 
again licensed out. If this license is revoked a second time 
his next period of detention is still longer. In ordinary cases 
there is no necessity for the revocation of the license, but if, 
as occasionally happens, three or four revocations of the boy's 
license are ineffective, an application is made and proceedings 
are tuken to have the boy sent to the ordinary industrial 
school, or what we call a House of Reformation. 

‘¢ The necessity for such a school as supplementary to our 
present system will be more apparent if we examine a little 
in detail as to what Boston is doing in educating its children. 
Under the compulsory education Jaws of this state, we mean 
to provide accommodations for all children, and we have an 
efficient truant force throughout the city to look after and 
bring into the schools all neglected children, This is all very 
different from the condition of things in many, we think we 
may say in most, of the large cities of the country, where 
there are insufficient school accommodations, and where thou- 
sands of children are in consequence left to run in the streets. 
The truant service, we believe, in most of these cities, is also 
far less efficient. The fact is, Boston is doing more to gather 
in and save the children from the lowest classes in society 
than any other city. She not ouly opens the school-doors 
wide to every race, and creed, and color, but she uses the 
most vigorous measures to compel them to come in. The 
last school census shows, May, 1891: 


Number of children in Boston between the ages 


of five and fifteen : ‘ 5 ‘. 2 7 73,032 
Number attending public schools : ; : : 55.195 
Number attending private schools. : ‘ : 9.779 


‘¢In other words, about ninety per cent. are in the schools. 
Of the remaining ten per cent. nearly three-quarters are 
under school age, as the above statistics include all children 
over five years of age, while the law does not require them 
to attend school until they are eight. We have accounted, 
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practically, for all but about one thousand eight hundred, or 
two and a half per cent., and most of the latter are found to 
be invalids. We believe none of our large American cities 
can show such a record. 

‘¢ With this effort to educate all classes and conditions, we 
often have in a single room six or eight nationalities. Many 
children are born in homes of vice and often of crime. They 
hate all restraint and obedience to law, but by controlling 
them in love, wed yet with a firm hand, they are for the most 
part brought into complete obedience. They are brought up 
to a higher plane, are touched by the noblest motives, and 
feel the inspiration which comes from contact with earnest 
men and women, and are fitted for citizenship. 

‘** But there are among these tens of thousands of children a 
few exceptions, and it is for these exceptions that we must 
provide. To illustrate by two cases that have come to my 
knowledge within a week: ‘The first is of a boy who is 
absolutely rebellious in every school where he is placed. He 
stubbornly refuses to render any obedience, or to respect in 
any way the rights of others. He is to-day wandering about 
the streets, idle and indifferent. He is not yet a criminal, 
but left to himself he soon will become one. The second is 
of a boy who has a good home, and as yet shows no vicious 
tendencies, but who has a weak will, and is easily influeaced 
by others. He is continually absent from school, but is so 
good a boy in other respects that the officer hesitates to send 
such a boy to Deer Island. It is for such boys as these that 
we need a parental school. They want to be taken away 
from their present surroundings, put under restraint with 
firmness, and yet in love, and saved before they enter upon a 
career of crime and shame. 

‘¢In this report thus far nothing has been said about any 
provision being made for truant girls. While there are com- 
paratively few of these cases, there is imperative need for an 
institution which will care for those that we do have. For- 
merly this class of girls were sent to the Island the same as 
the boys; but as such a plan was so objectionable it has 
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been discontinued. Private institutions can often be found to 
care for these girls, but they cannot be regularly sentenced to 
confinement in them, and there ought to be some proper 
place provided where they can be legally committed. 
Many of these private institutions take the best care possible 
of these girls, but as they are not regularly sentenced they 
are often removed ina short time by relatives, before any 
cure has been effected, when they return to their former 
perilous haunts, but not to school if they can avoid it. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon what inevitably follows, when a 
girl begins to be a truant in a great city like this, with pitfalls 
everywhere. It means a life of shame and disgrace and sin. 
It ought to appeal to us all the more when we remember 
that many of these girls are truants on account of their 
surroundings. 

‘“* The effect of one girl’s arrest is wonderful in bringing 
those inclined to truancy into school, and we are confident 
that only a small number, comparatively, would need to be 
sent away were a proper school established. Such a school 
should, of course, not be in close proximity to that for the 
boys, and we do not think it would be necessary to provide 
for more than twenty or twenty-five. The fact that there 


was such a school would prevent much of the trdancy. If 


the city should buy some place in the suburban wards, with 
an acre or two of land, and a house upon it which could be 
enlarged so as to provide for the above number of girls, also 
for a matron, a teacher, and a domestic, it would suflice, for 
the present at least, and it could be run at a comparatively 
small expense.” 

The report includes a careful study of institutions of a 
similar character in various cities of the West, and closes 
with this summary of points to be secured in the arrange- 
ments for such a school as is proposed in Boston : — 

1. The boys should be grouped in families of moderate size, 
age and moral condition being considered in the grouping. 

2. The families should dwell in separate cottages, designed 
to receive twenty-five or, at most, thirty boys each. 
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3. The family life in these cottages should be as complete 
and home-like in all its incidents as possible. Meals should 
be taken in the cottage dining-rooms. 

4, Each house should be under the care of a master and a 
matron — house-father and house-mother, if these terms be 
preferable. 

5. It would be well to lodge a third adult in each cottage, 
and to assign to him or her some of the domestic cares. 

6. All the domestic service should be performed by the 
boys, under skilled direction. 

7. The boys should have school instruction three hours 
a day. 

8. There should be thorough instruction in manual train- 
ing; but, in view of the rather short periods of detention, 
and the insufficient age and strength of many of the boys, 
such instruction cannot be expected to go far into trade- 
learning. 

%. If there is to be land fur the purpose let instruction in 
gardening he given. 

10. The domestic service and the instruction in other 
forms of labor may fill three hours a day. 

11. The study of books, the reading, the recreation, as 
well as the meals and other employments of the day, should 
be incidents of the family life in the cottages. 

12. The chiefly important thing in management is to 
secure the appointment of a superintendent eminently quali- 
fied for the peculiar duties of the position. The salary 
should be large enough to command the best man who can 
be found. 

13. Release from the school should always be earned by 
good conduct, industry, and learning on the part of the boy ; 
never by influence acting from the outside. 

14. The buildings considered necessary are the following : 

(1.) A central building for the offices, superintendent’s 
apartments, kitchen, laundry, bakery, and store-rooms. 

(2.) <A school building with two or three class-rooms and 
a manual-training root on the first floor, and on the second 
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a hall large enough to seat the whole school for religious 
services and for other exercises. 

(3.) Cottages —three or four to begin with —neat and 
substantial, but inexpensive. 

Each cottage should contain : 

(a.) First floor, or out-of-ground basement: play and 
sitting-room, bathing-room, and store-rooms. 

(b.) Second floor: dining-room, pantry, hospital-room, 
matron’s apartment. 

(c.) Third floor: six sleeping-rooms for boys and two 
rooms for officers. 

There should be good and safe fire-escapes leading from 
the sleeping-rooms. 

(4.) <A stable and tool-house, if land is to be cultivated 
as garden or otherwise. 

15. The grounds should be enclosed by a fence or wall 
of no more than ordinary height. No provision against 
escapes is desirable. 


MARGUERITA’S PACK. 
A 'TRUE STORY. 
BY GEORGE TRUMAN KERCHEVAL. 


MarGuerira was a little maid who lived in the state of 
Nebraska. Her father was the head chief of the Indians. 
She wore her hair in long braids, and did beautiful embroid- 
ery in beads and in dyed porcupine-quills upon rich broad- 
cloth and soft doe-skin. 

Marguerita’s hair was straight and black ; she had long eye- 
lashes shading serious blue eyes; she was not as gay and 
mischievous as her sister Josette, nor as quiet as her little 
sister Rosalie. 

These three little girls lived in an old grey house on a bill 
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overlooking a pretty ravine. Josette could remember when 
their home was a tent, but Marguerita knew only this home, 
where ber father, the chief, kept a store, and sold to both 
white people and Indian. 

In summer the girls longed always to live out-of-doors, 
where the fresh air blew and the rain fell softly, but in winter 
they liked to be snug and warm in the house, and look out 
through the panes of glass at the big snow-drifts filling the 
valley. 

To-day they were all laughing and singing because their 
mother was getting ready to take them out on a buffiulo-berry 
expedition; they were to be gone all night and part of the 
next day. What a gay time they had flitting through the 
woods! and what fun to dump the bedding into the canoe, 
spring carefully in, sit as still as mice in the bottom, and 
have their mother paddle them down the Missouri! You 
would think it a muddy, treacherous river, but it was the 
best stream that they knew, and they loved it. 

Soon they came to a big sand-bar lying in the river 
like an island. Across it, on the edge of the high shore, 
they saw the red gleam of the buffalo-berry as the trees 
stood straight out from the banks, laden with the fruit that 
looks like red currants, but the little, bright berries have a 
rich, sour taste. Such beautiful butter as the Indians made 
of them to spread on thick slices of bread! It makes one’s 
mouth water to think of it. 

The girls cried out with delight when they saw the trees, 
and scarce could wait until their mother paddled the canoe 
close enough for them to jump out on the immense sand-bar. 

‘© You may break the branches, my daughters, for two will 
grow where one is broken,” called their mother, as they 
scampered away, waving their baskets. Then she drew the 
canoe up on the yellow sand, and arranged the bedding, some 
pork, and a few pieces of dried buffalo-meat with a loaf of 
bread, so that no birds nor animals might feast from their 
scant supply. 

She wore the usual Indian woman’s dress, a short skirt 
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and loose jacket, leaving her arms free for any movement ; 
her feet were incased in doe-skin moccasins, that were tied 
well above the ankles, so that neither sand nor water could 
get in. Her little daughters’ dresses were like hers; none of 
them wore hats. Over their short dresses the girls wore a 
shawl, that they might carry bundles in it, drawing it around 
their shoulders and holding the ends in front; then it 
answered as a strap to hold their packs on their backs, just 
as many of you have seen an Indian mother carrying her 
baby. Many girls carry their younger sisters or brothers in 
this way. 

The girls picked berries until they were very tired and the 
sun was about to bid them good-day; then they had their 
supper sitting on the clean sand. It turned out to be a beau- 
tiful moon-light night, and their mother told them a story, 
which there is not space here for me to tell, and then Margue- 
rita and the mother spread blankets and pillows down, and 
they all lay under the stars, without even a tent over them, 
and slept soundly. 

Next morning they awoke as fresh as the birds, but hun- 
grier than ever a bird could be, and, after the mother had cut 
them some bread and some pork with the sharp knife that she 
always wore in the back of her belt, they all began again to 
redden their mouths with the berries, and to drop some in 
the sacks they had brought, for all the baskets were full. 
When they were ready to go home Marguerita, who would 
always do what no one else would bother about, and who was 
always willing to help, had as many bundles in her shawl as 
she well could carry; but her mother had one bundle more 
than she could manage, so she came and put it on top of the 
things on Marguerita’s back. Marguerita said nothing, but 
Josette exclaimed : — 

‘¢ Nahar [mother], do you want to kill the child and make 
her carry everything !” 

The mother stopped, astonished, and said: ‘*I think I 
must be crazy! I never noticed how much the child had. 1 
wanted to get rid of the bundle,” and she took it off of 
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Marguerita’s pack, and handed it to Josette, who had less to 
carry. 

«You must have something more than berries in your pack, 
Marguerita, to make it so full,” said the mother. 

Marguerita hung her head. 

‘¢ What else have you?” 

‘‘TIt is only a book, mother.” 

**A book!” 

«*T just wanted to see if I could not read a little after the 
berries were picked.” 

Instead of rebuking her, the Indian mother laughed. 
‘¢ That is like you, little daughter.” And they all moved off 
to the canoe; but when they had packed the bedding in, and 
stowed away the berries, and the sisters had gotten down in 
the bottom of the canoe, and all was still as the mother dipped 
her paddle again and again into the muddy water and sent 
the canoe fast up the stream, Marguerita whispered to Josette : 
“T could not help taking the book. I read a little before 
any one was awake this morning. It makes me so happy. It 
is just like waking in another place, or closing your eyes 
tight and being somebody else somewhere else. Josette, do 
you think little white girls go to school all they want to, and 
read all they want to?” 

Josette nodded as one filled with wisdom. After a silence 
Marguerita announced: ‘* When I am big I shall see that 
every little girl among our people has a book of her own,” 
and then she was silent again. 

Marguerita had but recently gone to the mission school, 
where the kind Quakers, who had come from the East, taught 
the Indian children to read, and to write, and to add up 
columns of figures, and one of the teachers had given 
Marguerita ¢hree books, and in them she had read all about 
the homes and the work of little white children. 

At home Marguerita always heard her father planning to 
help his people, and she breathed in a desire to help them 
also, but she never dreamed that one bright day a little box 
would be packed full of her things, and she should go away 
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off to New Jersey and have a chance to learn like other girls. 
Sometimes she could not go with her sisters to the mission 
school, for they had five miles to walk, and the snow-drifts 
were high, and no path lay through the valley. In the spring 
the girls had to wade streams and tramp through the mud _ to 
get to school, and often the rain and snow came into the 
school-room, and the children sat on their desks to keep their 
feet dry, and at last one sad, sad day the school closed. 
There would be no school any more for the children. Rosalie 
was not old enough to realize what had happened, but Josette 
and Marguerita cried, for it meant they would learn no more. 
The kind teachers were going away. There would be no 
more books to read, no longer any chance to learn of the 
wonderful world that these teachers had come from. Alone, 
no more news of the world beyond, no person to help them to 
help their people, alone in this wide country, with no longer 
a chance to learn how to help themselves. These little girls 
had never been even to 2» small town, had never seen a rail 
road, and now, their white friends gone, they felt deserted. 

All winter they had little or nothing to read. Sometimes 
a paper would come around some parcel, then Josette and 
Marguerita would seize it and read it over and over again, 
until it was worn out. The spring passed; the summer came 
and went, and now the fall had come, and Margueritws father 
and mother had gone on the fall buffalo-hunt to get food for 
the winter, and had left the three girls with their grand- 
mother. The girls had read and reread until they knew by 
heart the three or four books they owned. They had not a 
game to amuse them, and they were restless and wanted to 
go somewhere or do something. 

Presently they found that their uncle Edward was going to 
the banks of the Missouri River to gather drift-wood to burn 
through the coming winter. The girls begged him to take 
them, and at once ran to their grandmother to ask if they 
might go. 

When they got to the river they found it frozen, and, while 
their uncle gathered the wood, they went out on the ice, and 
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after they had gone some distance Josette espied a little log- 
house on the opposite bank of the river and said : — 

‘How nice it would be to go over there and ask for 
a drink!” 

So on they went until they came to a sand-bar in the 
middle of the river. Rosalie lingered here, and was so taken 
up with the idea of writing her name in the sand that she did 
not notice she was left alone. On and on Josette and 
Marguerita went, until their feet began to get wet, for the 
water was creeping over the ice. It did not occur to Josette 
that she might stoop and getadrink. She was not thirsty, but 
the little log-house looked so nice, and if she said she wanted 
to go there for a drink of water it would serve as an excuse 
to cross the river. 

The further they went the deeper the water lay on the ice, 
and the girls’ feet were now quite wet, for they no longer 
wore moccasins. Josette was fifteen now and Marguerita a 
little younger, and they wished to dress like white girls; they 
had already cut their hair short one day while their father and 
mother were away from home, and, though all the Indians 
scolded them for doing it, they were glad it was done, for in 
those days it was the fashion for white children to wear 
short hair. 

‘* Perhaps it is not safe for us to go on,” said Josette, 
stopping, ‘‘ but,” she added quickly, ‘*come, it would be a 
pity to give it up now, we have come so far. We have 
almost reached the little house.” 

On the girls went, when suddenly —crash! The ice broke 
and sank with both girls on it. 

They neither shrieked nor called for help. Both were 
silent, their heads only above water. They tried to crawl up 
on the ice, but each time it would not bear their weight, and 
went down with them. They grabbed a piece with their 
hands, but it kept breaking off, and when they went to crawl 
up on it, it sank. All this time the girls were silent and 
treading water. The Missouri is such a muddy stream that 
few people who fall in escape drowning, because the mud fills 
their clothes and drags them down. 
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Finally Josette said quickly: ‘* Marguerita, save yourself. 
You are the lightest. Roll over on the ice. Do not try to 
stand. The ice won't hold all your weight on one spot.” 

Joseite thought: <‘*If Marguerita were only stronger and 
older I would tell her to lie flat and hold out her hands to me, 
and I, too, might get up,” but she did not say it. 

Marguerita rolled over on the ice, and it bore her 
weight because it was distributed, and the whole pressure did 
not come in one place. Josette was thinking: ‘* Marguerita 
is so little, and if I should pull her in she might die. I will 
not ask her to help me. I will not let her know I think I am 
too heavy to roll over that way.” 

Marguerita did not try to stand up. She put her hands 
over the edge of ice, lay on her stomach, stretched herself out 
her full length, and said to her sister: ‘* Josette, take hold 
of my hands and pull yourself up.” 

How glad Josette was to hear that! Then she hesitated. 

‘*Come, Josette. If you do not take hold of my hands I 
will throw myself back in the water.” 

So Josette pulled herself up by Marguerita’s hands, and 
the girls rolled themselves over and over on the ice until they 
came to a place firm enough to bear them standing, then they 
got up and went back to find Rosalie. 

‘¢ What is the matter? What has happened? How did 
you get wet?” cried Rosalie, amazed. 

And the girls called out as they ran by: — ** Come with us, 
We will tell you when we get home. Come, run with us to 
uncle. Our clothes will freeze upon us if we do not run.” 

When the grandmother saw their wet clothes she scolded, 
but when she learned bow near death they had been she cried. 

Amidst all this excitement she forgot to hand Josette a 
letter that had come away from the East, and it was only as 
the girls were going to bed that night that she remembered it. 
Such a letter! It changed the lives of Josette and of Mar- 


guerita, and these young Indian girls never slept one wink 
that night. 
Such a wonderful letter as it was! A kind friend offered 
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to send them to a school East where only white girls went, 
they were to be given an education, all their books and their 
clothes were to be given them, they were not to think where 
a collar or a pocket-handkerchief was to come from. Can 
you imagine the joy of those young girls? 

Away to school they went, and hard they studied. In the 
summers they spent their time with kind people in the East, 
and saw how cultivated New England folks lived, and the girls 
learned all they could, and saw all they could, for all the 
time they were thinking how to help their own people when 
they went home. 

Marguerita has gone home to Nebraska now, and up on 
the very hill that she has slid down so often in the winter- 
time, she sits demurely at her desk in the school-house teach- 
ing Indian boys and girls. She visits their homes, which are 
in little log-huts or mud-houses, or tents, or sometimes frame- 
houses of three rooms, and there she tries to show them how 
her white friends live. She helps care for the sick, she 
interprets what the minister says on Sunday so her people 
can understand, she plays the organ in church, and leads the 
singing. Oh! I cannot begin to tell you what she does. 

The other day she came into her little bed-room at the top 
of the school-house, and flung herself down on her narrow 
cot, and said toa young friend who had come out from the 
East to visit her: ‘*Oh, Grace, sometimes it seems as though 
Thad more than I could do.” Then she got up and laughed. 
“You can’t see it, but I have an immense pack on my back 
filled with bundles.” 

Grace put down the book she bad been reading — it was an 
Indian Commissioner’s report. ‘* Well, Marguerita, what 
are some of the bundles? Can’t some of us help you?” 

Marguerita’s eyes smiled. ‘*O, if some one would help! 
Some bundles are ‘ Sickness,’ some are ‘* Poverty,’ some are 
‘Ignorance,’ some are ¢ Crime,’ some are ‘Amusement.’ ” 

‘s Amusement!” cried Grace. ‘* What do you mean?” 

‘Yes, amusement,” said Marguerita. ‘*You see, these young 
girls and boys are so restless, and there is nothing to amuse 
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them, nothing, — no games, no books—and there is abso- 
lutely nothing. How can they keep from going to the wild 
dances? You do not know how forlorn it is in their homes, 
nothing to read, no comforts. Their parents cannot read. 
All the time the Indians need to be learning more of 
your life.” 

Poor Marguerita! This want of amusement was one of her 
largest bundles, but she knew complaining would not help, so 
she went to the agent and asked if he would let her use a 
room in an old government building. When she got that she 
went to the man who kept the Indian store; he kindly 
promised her a stove and some lamps. One week later she 
burst into her room, where Grace was, and cried: ‘* My 
pack is lighter. People are taking out the bundles! We 
have our reading-room !” 

‘«©O, Marguerita, don’t dance about that way. Do sit 
down and tell me about it.” 

‘* QO, it is fine,” laughed Marguerita, ‘* but we haven't a 
book to read.” 

‘*Now, Marguerita, do be serious. What is it you have? 
How can it be a reading-room, with nothing in it to read?” 

‘* Well, my dear Grace, we have the room, now we want 
chairs and tables — the carpenter has promised to make them 
for us at cost — but we haven’t the money to pay for them. 
Then there is our oil for the lamps, and the wood to burn in 
the stove — those are all that our expenses need be.” 

‘* But Marge,” interrupted Grace, ‘‘ even if some one sent 
you the money for these, where would the books and the 
games come from — the moon?” 

“You didn’t let me finish, Grace. Let us write to our 
friends and get them to send us books they have finished read- 
ing, and games they are tired of.” 

‘¢ Hurrah! Hurrah!” and Grace rushed at Marguerita and 
danced her around the room. ‘* We'll write to our friends 
this minute.” 

In a moment nothing was heard save the scratch of pens. 
Grace looked up. ‘* Where shall I say to address you, 
Marge, shall I give your name?” 
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«¢©OQ, no,” cried Marguerita. ‘+ Don’t have them sent to 
me. I want all the boys and girls to have an interest in it — 
itis not my room. We will ask them to send the books and 
games to: 

Tur Reapinc-Room, 


Omaua InpDIAN AGENCY, 


THURSTON County, NEBRASKA. 


‘¢There,” she held her page up, ‘‘I have printed the 
address, doesn’t it look fine? Oh! if we get the things Ill 
be the happiest little ‘injin’ in the world.” 

‘¢ Your pack will not be so heavy then?” 

‘No. I shall feel as though willing American boys and 
girls had taken out my heavy bundles, and all our Indian 
boys and girls will be so happy. Ob! why can not this 
dream come true? It will come true. I know it will. 
The boys and girls will help us.” 

‘*Your dream is very fine, my dear Marguerita, but the 
boys and girls wili be overpowered at the thought of sending 
chairs, aud tables, and lamps, and I don’t know what.” 

‘*Why, no; one person can send as little as ten cents, or as 
much as ten dollars, or some one might have some old tables 
and chairs stowed away in an attic and could send to this 
address — freight is cheap, you know. Some boys and girls 
might club together, and each contribute some books they 
have read and are willing to give, and the freight on a box of 
books is not much. Some girls might contribute a hanging- 
lamp, or subscribe for some illustrated paper, or send us some 
games. Why, if each boy and girl would do just one thing 
for us we could have our room.” . 

‘¢ That is so,” said Grace; ‘‘if each one did something we 
could get it.” 

*¢ And I do not believe,” said Marguerita, ‘‘ that the boys 
and girls would realize that they were helping to settle the 
Indian Question.” 

‘** Settle the Indian Question, that much-vexed problem !” 
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cried Grace. ‘** How on earth could the boys and girls settle 
what war, and bloodshed, and millions of dollars have failed 
to do?” 

‘¢ They could civilize the Indian.” 

‘* Boys and girls civilize the Indian! Marguerita, are 
you crazy ?” 

‘*No. Iam giving an Indian’s view. Listen. Now our 
girls and boys are going to these dances. The Indians recite 
war deeds there, get drunk on lemon extract, and it is 
demoralizing to the young people to go there. But you see 
it is the only amusement they have. Now, if your boys and 
girls, white boys and girls, will help us get up this reading 
room we will have a bright, warm, cheery place for the girls 
and boys to come. We will amuse them with the games 
white children play. They will read the books white chil- 
dren read, and so learn how your children live. Instead of 
warriors they will see industrious girls and boys pictured as 
heroes. They will read the illustrated papers, and see 
pictures of your towns and homes, and do you not see that 
a great influence will be exerted —that white boys and girls 
who send books, magazines, papers, games, or money for 
these Indian girls and boys, to this reading-room, will help to 
change the ambition of the boys and girls, and help to educate 
and to civilize them?” 

‘¢ Say no more,” cried Grace. ‘*I am convinced. IJlurrah 
for the boys and girls who will help, and thus out-general 
the generals ! ” 
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MY TROUBLESOME SONAR. 


BY ANNA KEATINGE. 






Durine my delightful visit to India in 1886-87 I was most 
anxious to collect any old brass Jotas with decoration on 
them, also old silver amulets and ornaments; and was helped 
greatly by the Maharaja of J., when we were his guests. 
One of my difficulties was that the silver-workers would not 
part with their old specimens, but wished to make new ones 
forme. One morning, however, to my joy, five or six sonars 
(workers in gold) appeared in camp, having been sent for 
from the town of J., each bringing old amulets, and much to: 
mv satisfaction, but I fear less to theirs, they were prevailed 
upon to sell them. The only request I made was that the 
ornaments should be taken back and _ boiled till clean, and 
returned the same afternoon, as some were too dirty even to 
touch. 

I suffered many things of many sonars before the longing 
of my heart was satisfied by getting one of these artists up to 
the Bungalow at Ajmir, so that I might watch him at work 
and learn all I could. Being, what my family are polite 
enough to call me, ‘¢ a tinker” myself, and working in silver, 
I naturally felt I ought to lose no opportunity of gaining 
knowledge, and was ready to profit by watching the work of 
any brother in the trade. I have a great admiration for 
native Indian designs, and feel how sad it is that their own 
good work should sometimes be utterly ruined by the mixture 
of bad European patterns, which, alas! they seem to think 
English people ought te prefer. Ina School of Art in one 
of the native states, the head of the institution being a native, 


-I was shown with pride designs taken from clumsily-moulded 


Parian ware. I suppose nothing more inartistic could well be 
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evolved than some cream-jugs I saw made by the dozen in 





heavy cast brass, with handles so thin as to cut your fingers, 
the whole intended to be plated so as to imitate silver. 
I need not remind my readers of the beautiful native work 


































bestowed upon other cream-jugs, the form of which has been 
evidently carefully copied from the cheapest and clumsiest of 
English kitchen-jugs of perhaps twenty or thirty years since ; 
the really artistic decoration is wasted upon a form so 
ungainly and displeasing to the eye. 

I feel that the Society for the Encouragement and Preser- 
vation of Indian Art has a useful career before it by endeav- 
oring to prevent this misapplication of good handicraft, and 
inducing the workmen to keep up their own beautiful designs 
in their various arts, such as metal-work, wood-carving, 





weaving, and embroidery. The last-named handicrafts — 4 
viz., weaving and embroidery — have suffered, I may say, in’ § 
a three-fold degree: first, in design; secondly, in color, by 
the introduction of aniline dyes; and thirdly, in quality of 
execution. 3 

gut I must go back to my sonar at the Bungalow at Ajmir,  & 
and describe the history of many of my troubles connected 
with the decoration of my small silver lofa, which we had — 
bought from a merchant in the city. It was a matter of many 
days; in fact would have been many weeks, or possibly 
months, had we not rebelled. I am inclined to think he 
would have been still at work upon it had be been left 
entirely to his own sweet will. I will give my troubles as 
they occurred each day. 

First Day.— Was spent in our servant hunting for a 
sonar, and arranging for him to come and work the following 
morning. 

Second Day. — After much waiting and delay, sent again. 
At last, very late, an old man arrived, stone deaf. After 
much shouting we discovered he could not do the required 
work. Another man appeared, but we found he also could 
not do it, as he only worked in gold. It was too late to get 
any one that day. 
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Third Day. —I drove into the Bazaar early to find a man, 
and bring him back with me to begia work at once. At last 
I found one who said he could do it for a hundred rupees ; 
but he informed me he would not come to work that day. 
So I went, and at length found another who also was able to 
do it, but nothing would induce him to come that day. He 
promised, however, to come between eleven and twelve the 
following morning, but bargained that a conveyance must be 
sent for him, though it was only two miles. He said he 
would not walk such a distance. After much pressure he 
agreed to come between nine and ten, but he did not like it. 
Ile promised to bring some designs with him. 

Fourth Day.—HWUe arrived at ten o'clock in a hired car- 
riage, and brought a second old man with him; he then began 
operations by spreading his rug, and sat down in a corner of 
the verandah, but had not brought with him any designs, as 
promised, so he commenced by rubbing red powder and water 
all over the Jota, and when dry began designing a beautiful 
border decoration. My spirits rose; things looked hopeful. 
I gave up everything to spend the day at heme and watch 
him at work. I came out from breakfast and saw the pattern 
progressing ; was charmed with it, and told him so. Alas! 
he at once rubbed it all out. He then took my nail-scissors, 
spent more than half an hour in pretending to cut out designs 
in paper, which, when finished, tumbled to pieces; then he 
said he wanted to go home, as somebody was dead. He was 
talked over. He then wanted to know how many rupees he 
was to have for his day’s work (the day was passing away and 
no work begun). At last he decided to stay; so old man 
No. 2 was told to prepare the mixture for filling the lota (a 
bed to beat the silver on). He began by holding a rag with 
his toes and sifting powdered raal and brick-dust very slowly 
through it, No. 1 looking on and enjoying himself in perfect 
idleness. Nearly an hour passed before No. 2 had succeeded 
in making half a teacupful of material, which he melted in 
the bottom of a broken churn and stirred with a hammer- 
handle. In another half-hour they proceeded together to 
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pour it slowly into the Jota. When this was done No. 1 and 
No. 2 both pretended to be much surprised that the mixture 
did not fill it. After scraping all together it covered the 
inside of the dota about an inch deep — not quite a quarter of 
the quantity required. No. 1 then made a pretence of going 
on, and again began to draw a fresh design, which was charm- 
ing, and I begged him to keep to it and begin work, but all 
in vain, he sketched only for the pleasure of rubbing it out. 
Finally, he said they must go, as they could not do anything 
more, but would come the next day provided a conveyance 
was sent for them. Finally, they wished to know what they 
were to get for their day’s work. My husband showed them 
the smallest copper coin, and said that was the value of their 
day’s work. After packing up their tools they came to look 
at me sketching. Finding I had sketched an elephant, No. 1 
immediately undid his tools to show me he could sketch an 
elephant on the dota. It was a peculiar one; the hind legs 
were kneeling, the front ones standing. I said I liked it, in 
fact was ready to like anything and everything if he would 
only do it; finally all was rubbed out. End of that day’s 
work! He was then most anxious I should draw the design, 
as they took much interest in the silver belt and memorandum- 
book I had made, and wished me to show them how I did it, 
but at first insisted it was made in India, only they were not 
sure What part. I may here mention that the silver-workers 
in Bombay assured me it was made in Delhi—those in Delhi 
were quite certain it came from Bombay. 

Fifth Day.— As I insisted the previous evening, No. 1 
brought back the dota the following morning, ready filled 
with the mixture to work upon. No. 2 this time was a dirty, 
small boy; why he was brought I know not, as there was 
nothing for him to do. No. 1 began his day by again pre- 
tending to design, but this time with thick ink and an old 
quill-pen ; the result, as may be imagined, was not a success. 
I found he intended doing only a border top and bottom, 
leaving the principal part plain. I remonstrated. They 
demonstrated how impossible it was to decorate the sides. I 
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began to feel the time had come when I must hold my own 
and insist upon it. Much talking on their part, much unbe- 
lief on mine; after which they found it quite easy to decorate 
the sides. When asked why he used a quill-pen, No. 1 said 
he had left his paint at home. My husband began to be, or 
pretended to be, really angry, as that meant another day 
quite wasted ; the dirty boy was talked to seriously, much to 
his surprise, and taken back by a servant to fetch the paint. 
No. 1 still went on pretending to sketch his design for the 
pleasure of rubbing all out. At last the paint came, and, 
after much serious scolding, a little real work began; the 
paint was rubbed over, and when dry the final design sketched. 
No. 1 then proceeded to make himself really comfortable, 
sitting on the steps, and holding the lo¢a with his toes on the 
step above —a peculiar position, as his toes were nearly as 
high as his head —but the work progressed. End of fifth 
day — really a fair beginning! 

Sixth Day.— Slow progression. 

Seventh Day. — He worked at his own house. 

Eighth Day.— Anxious to find how unfinished I would 
accept it, he exhibited a pattern all over the dota, but no 
finish anywhere. I pointed this cut, and said I must have 
better work and more finish. He was much surprised that 
I should know good work from bad; there was certainly 
more respect and more work, but unsatisfactory. I made 
anxious inquiries how much more time he intended spending 
over it. He explained it might be finished the next day, or 
the day after, or the day after that. I suggested there was 
not really two hours’ work altogether, and it must be done by 
12 o’clock the next morning. He replied, **Oh yes, quite 
easily.” I only had to command and it could be ready at 
any time. I said I would like to buy his tools if he “would 
sell them. His answer was, ‘* Certainly, and himself, too, if 
I wished.” But, to make sure of the tools, I suggested his 
leaving them with my Madrasi servant till he came next day ; 
this he consented to do. But he then wished for the loan of 
my nail-scissors — in fact, so attached was he to them that he 
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finally begged to keep them, and let me keep his tools instead, 
and also wished to present me with two hammers into the bar- 
gain; but, as my own silver-work hammer is so far superior, 
I thanked him and declined accepting so much, but was 
delighted to give the scissors for some of his own little tools 
which he had made himself, and he seemed equally charmed. 
It then occurred to him that his toe hurt him, and he wanted 
the carriage to take him back. I may add, he did not succeed 
in getting it. 

Ninth Day. — The lota was supposed to be finished. Nine 
people out of ten would say it is charming; the tenth person 
may be critical and say much better can be done. It was 
finally boiled with tamarinds to clean it; the artist stirred the 
boiling water with his fingers, and took the Jota in his toes, 
even after heating it over the fire. His fingers and toes cer- 
tainly cannot be made of the same material as mine. His 
last wish was that I should write him a certificate of merit to 
show to the world for the beautiful work he had done for me. 
If I had said a more thoroughly troublesome workman would 
be difficult to find, and the work not good when done, it 
would have been the truth. I might also add he made three 
holes in the /ota during the process of decoration. 

My friend without any hesitation demanded four times the 
sum he was entitled to by the custom of the country for each 
day’s work. Having been made such a gentleman of, and 
being sent for each morning by our chuprassie and driven 
to the Bungalow, he felt the best way to keep up his dignity 
was to value himself at four times his real wages — a chance 
he would probably never have again. But we did not see the 
necessity for this, and much shocked his feelings by offering 
him half what he asked for, but exactly twice what he was 
entitled to. Finding we were not inclined to give him more, 
a bright thought struck him, that the dirty, small boy wanted 
anew turban and we might like to make him a present of 
one; so he sat in the verandah, and seemed inclined to 
spend the rest of the day there. Finally I was reminded by 
my Madrasi, ‘* Misses has old stockings; boy want turban, 
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boy like stockings, make him happy.” I thought it a charm- 
ing way of making the small boy happy. The stockings were 
produced, much admired, and carried away with pride. I 
thought I had seen the last of my friend carrying off the 
stockings ; but, to my astonishment, the next morning I heard 
in the verandah, close outside my bedroom, some one appar- 
ently saying his prayers very loud to attract my attention. 
I looked, and behold! it was my friend come back, having 
taken the trouble this time to walk all the way from the 
Baziar to see if I did not feel inclined to give him or the 
dirty, small boy another present. I assured him I had not 
the least idea of anything of the sort. Finally, he laughed 
and trudged off. — Indian Magazine. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 
BY A. BLAIR THAW, M. D. 


We understand that the first need of a science is the 
material for experiment and investigation. In that case our 
New York sociologists ought to call themselves blessed : 
here, surely, is material in abundance. And yet, among the 
many scientists of New York, we shall find but few students 
of sociology. 

Further, it may be but too truly said, the field of work 
is not only wide but rough, for the greater part almost 
a wilderness. The student, then, is privileged to enjoy — 
what he certainly must possess —all the splendid enthusiasm 
of the pioneer. Possibly, however, he may be embarrassed 
by an excess of riches, or of poverty; or, worse still, by the 
question as to which most claims his attention. 

But the chief difficulty, and its solution, too, strange to 
say, lie in the confusion of the student and his material, of 
which he finds himself a part. The one is a Man, the other 
the Life of Man. 

The difficulty of the question consists rather in the student’s 
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desire or tendency to separate himself from his material, so 
that he may examine it from outside. The moment he appre- 
ciates this, and fully enters into the problem himself, becom- 
ing a part of it, behold, it is solved for him! 

A study of existing institutions in New York City is apt 
to develop a great deal of criticism; that is, when it does not 
lead to pure pessimism. It is a sort of gigantic object-lesson 
on the dangers of organization, to learn that the great insti- 
tution of Tammany should have been actually chartered for 
philanthropical purposes. <A less melancholy instance of the 
danger of an institution forgetting its charter or its original 
intention is that of the manager of a large institution for 
children, who, when he heard of a proposed act that would 
tend to diminish greatly the number of children in the insti- 
tution, was heard to say: ‘* Why, we are just building a new 
wing, and would have no children to put in it.” This is not 
want of love for the child, but excess of pride in the institu- 
tion. Fortunately, this is a Journal of Progress, not of Criti- 
cism, and we have to study growth rather than decay, though, 
to be sure, the new plant can only grow well upon the ancient 
mould, or as a graft upon the young tree thet has been cut off 
for the purpose. We are to judge any movement quite as 
much by its tendencies as by results obtained or actual work 
done. 

One of the most recent and most important movements in 
New York is that of the University Settlement Society, the 
object of which must be very generally known, being, as 
detined by its constitution, ‘‘to bring men and women of 
education into closer relations with the laboring classes for 
their mutual benefit,” by establishing in the tenement-house 
districts places of residence for college men and others 
desirous of aiding in the work, with rooms where the people 
of the neighborhood may meet for social and educational 
purposes. The society is fortunate in absorbing the Neigh- 
borhood Guild, with its five years of slow and natural devel- 

opment behind it. The first ‘* Bulletin” of the new society 
indicates a clear appreciation of the importance of mutual 
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benefit, and even admits the possibility of the benefit being 
all on the side of the members of the society. There is a 
danger suggested in such an admission as this, and one that 
must not be overlooked; that is, the danger of an evil 
tendency. For, if there is no good done the community by 
the settlement, the community will be made worse by it, and 
the whole movement will be greatly injured. Whatever may 
be the conditions in London, it is the opinion of most of those 
who have done this work in New York, that the problem 
must be approached on the lines of the Guild. Those who 
have taken up the work so far have made it their life-work. So 
far as the society shall represent or call forth such devotion 
and interest in any one person, it is well: anything less than 
this is of doubtful value. For the same reasons, to establish 
fellowships for work of this kind would be a more than doubt- 
ful question. It is not necessary to foster the principle of 
disinterested curiosity in any school of social science. Still, 
that is better than the opposite course of many very scientific 
persons, who cling to the theory that nature will cure her 
own evils, though the same people are the most anxious to 
assist nature in all evils that affect themselves. This is an 
hypocrisy of science. 

At the opposite extreme we have the very natural, but 
unscientific, practice of charity as alms. New York has 
recently seen «a most remarkable instance of this survival of 
feudalism, manifesting itself in a curiously modern way, in the 
Christmas entertainment at the Madison Square Garden, 
where two thousand ** poor” children were crowded together 
to receive their Christmas gifts wholesale, while the ‘* rich” 
children and their parents looked on from the boxes, paying 
twenty dollars for the boxes, and one dollar apiece for the 
show. The newspaper discussion between the well-meaning 
managers of this strange performance, and some of those 
who have made it more or less the business of their lives to 
lend a hand, ought to be most useful in the edueation of 
public opinion. On all other subjects there are discussions 
enough and opinions enough, from legislation, which is the 
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highest measure of public progress, to the kindergarten, 
which is the first step of the individual. On the question of 
aid to the children there is, perhaps, least difference of 
opinion. That the children of New York stand in need of 
aid is made alarmingly clear in a recent report to the effect 
that nearly one hundred thousand children of school-age can 
find no room in the public schools. It is not strange that the 
school board should be opposed to the introduction of kinder- 
gartens in the schools, as has been urged by the Free Kinder- 
garten Association. There are other reasons why there should 
be no haste in this direction. The political side of the matter 
‘need hardly be dwelt upon; the difficulty of supplying such a 
large number of capable teachers is evident; but the most 
important point is the danger of overcrowding, and with that 
the probable total loss of the true idea of the kindergarten. 
There are at present a score or so of tree kindergartens in 
the city, a few scattered among the churches, the Neighbor- 
hood Guild and the Free Kindergarten Association, one or 
two in the parochial schools, but most of them in the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. A kindergarten under the auspices of 
the Roman Catholic Church is a suggestive sign of progress. 
The primary object of the Children’s Aid Society is, as is 
well known, to keep children out of the streets, and they 
have state aid for every child over five. The result is that 
their kindergartens will show an average of, perhaps, forty 
or fifty to each teacher. This suggests something of the 
probable condition of the kindergarten after its introduction 
into the public schools, which seems to be the chief object of 
the Free Kindergarten Association. Here comes into espe- 
cial prominence the usual difficult point in all social problems, 
arising from the necessity of immediate action, the question 
of compromise: as to how far it is advisable or safe te com- 


promise, especially when some important idea is involved. 
In actual disease we must assume absolute control, and do all 
that can be done for each case. In minor disorders we do 
less for each one, but as much as possible for all. In pre- 
ventive medicine and sanitary science especially must we 
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compromise. In New York, for instance, we do not keep 
any of the streets too clean. So it must be in moral sanita- 
tion and education. Nevertheless it is important to have 
pure remedies. If, therefore, there is anything useful in the 
true idea of the kindergarten it must be kept pure. And if 
there shall ever be a new social order the kindergarten will 
be its central idea. ** And a little child shall lead them,” so 
was it said ages ago, and again we were told to be like little 
children. These are the two promises of heaven on earth — 
one for the whole world, the other for each one of us. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER AND SOCIOLOGY. 
BY JOHN RK. COMMONS. 


SocioLocy is properly tne science which deals with society 
as a whole. It co-ordinates all the special social sciences, 
such as ethics, politics, and religion. It studies society as an 
organism, and shows how other social sciences investigate 
simply different phases of that organism. The sociologist 
studies the individual man, not as a separate particle, but as 
an organ intimately bound up in the social organism. It is 
this organic nature of society which alone furnishes the reason 
for a science which can be called sociology. The fact that I 
am dependent for the clothes I wear, not on the individual of 
whom I bought them, but on millions of individuals working 
together throughout our whole nation, with more or less 
harmony, teaches me that it is this organism, society, which 
determines my weal or woe. If I can devote myself to 
literature and science, if I can worship God in the midst of 
beautiful and inspiring surroundings, it is because society 
cares for my bodily wants and leaves my mind free for nobler 
things. Society gives me my opportunities; I myself am 
‘responsible cnly for the use I make of them. This brings us 
to the special significance which sociology has for the Christian 
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minister and the Christian believer. Although sociology 
deals with all phases of society, yet there are practical prob- 
lems to-day which give it a special application. Society gives 
us opportunities; yet there are great classes of society, 
including millions of individuals, from whom society with- 
draws everything that we deem worthy of even the name of 
opportunity. This is the problem of sociology with which 
the Christian has most to do: What are ihe relations of 
society as a whole to the unprivileged classes? What is there 
in the social organism that produces these classes? Can any- 
thing be done to give them opportunities for a higher life? 
Can they be educated to make good use of improved oppor- 
tunities? Whose duty is it to give them these opportunities 
and to teach them how to use them? 

In order to put this matter clearly I will present four 
propositions which lead logically up to the special purpose of 
this paper. 

First. — There is a social problem. In the last analysis it 
is none other than the distribution of wealth. 

This is the social side of all our social problems. Our 
social classes are based on private property and education. 
But property holds the key. The educated classes themselves 
are dependent for their livelihood upon those who control the 
property. As for the classes who depend wholly on their 
daily wages, access to land and capital is their only means of 
life. They must find an employer. The man without an 
employer is a vagabond and an outlaw. What are the results 
of this condition? On the one hand is great wealth, bringing 
great luxury and extravagance, great haughtiness and little 
thought for the trials and privations of the unpropertied. On 
the other is insecurity of employment and a servile depend- 
ence enforced by the whip of hunger, more inexorable than 
all tyrants. The moral effects of this condition are just what 
we should expect. Pauperism has become a subject worthy 
of scientific study. Crime has increased. Intemperance has 
become frightful, because life is a dreary burden of work, 
work, work, with no future of relief, and food is poor in 
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quantity and quality. The home is being disrupted, because 
the working people are crowded into open tenements, and the 
family cannot meet its daily wants without the help of wife 
and children. And these evils do not tend to right them- 
selves. We cannot placidly rely on any abstraction of natural 
selection to wipe out crime and intemperance, and to preserve 
the family. Rather do these evils multiply. Evolution is not 
always development upwards. A new race of men is being 
created with inherited traits of physical and moral degen- 
eracy, suited to the new environment of the tenement-house, 
the saloon, and the jail. I know there are well-to-do persons 
who decry such statements as these, who prefer to write and 
read books on the progress of the working classes, who say 
that the world is growing better. It is true that a part of 
the world is growing better, that many workingmen are in 
better circumstances than were their fathers; but these are 
the skilled and well-organized workingmen. The great mass 
of workmen, when we consider all their circumstances, are 
no better off than they were thirty years ago, and many are 
worse off. But, after ail, men do not compare themselves 
with their ancestors, but with their contemporaries. You 
‘annot appease a restless workman by telling him how much 
better off he is than was his simian progenitor. What he 
feels is his dependence on his fellow-man, who is growing 
richer every day upon the fruits of his own poorly-paid toil. 
This, then, is the first revelation of sociology —that taere is 
a social problem growing out of the distribution of wealth ; 
that through the organic nature of society this problem 
ramifies in all directions, and appears in the tenement-house, 
the saloon, the jail, the poor-house, and that under the 
operation of existing forces this problem is daily becoming 
more intense. 

Sreconp. — Christianity is the cause of our social problems. 

The spirit of Christ, working in an evil world, has, indeed, 
brought not peace, butasword. Thus it has always been and 
always will be. Why should we look upon the conditions I 
have described as in any way objectionable? Why not simply 
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say, ‘‘ There are profound laws of nature which cannot be 
changed, which cause these differences. Let us eat, drink, and 
be merry, because it is none of our business?” No, we look 
upon such conditions as a serious problem. But there would 
be no problem at all were it not for our ethical and Christian 
ideals, which abhor injustice and inequality. defore the 
Christian religion had spread through the world slavery was 
considered as the natural lot of four-fifths of mankind. This 
is the reason why slavery was no social problem. Slaves 
themselves accepted their condition as wholly fitting. But 
Christ, without attacking directly the institution of slavery, 
undermined its foundations when he taught the brotherhood 
of man and the moral dignity of every soul before its Heav- 
enly Father. Slavery could not long exist in a world where 
the religion of Jesus told every man that he was his brother's 
keeper. When religious equality became accepted as the faith 
of mankind, there could be no peace until our laws, our con- 
stitutions, and our courts recognized political equality. To- 
day the problem is the same. The man who has a birthright 
in Heaven equal to that of any other man must not remain on 
sarth the dependent of his brother. The sword of Jesus 
will not be sheathed until every man has an equal chance 
here below. Economic equality may never be obtained, and, 
indeed, it would be undesirable, because the needs of all are 
not alike. Our needs depend upon our education, our cul- 
ture, our ability to make a good use of worldly goods. But 
equality of opportunity, free scope for development of such 
gifts as we have, are the logical conclusions of Christianity. 
7o be tied to the earth by the daily necessities of life, when 
others, with no greater needs, are wasting the fruits of our 
toil, is the essence of inequality and injustice. Workingmen 
themselves have eagerly accepted this ideal. But right here 
they bring a serious charge against the church of Christ. 
They say the church begs them to be quiet under their 
wrongs in this life, with the hope that they will have their 
reward in the hereafter. No charge is urged more bitterly 
than this. If it be true, the church has utterly perverted the 
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teachings of Jesus, and we have the striking anomaly, a 
source of constant discord, that while Christianity has awak- 
ened higher ideals of life among the masses and made them 
restless, the church has opposed the realization of those ideals 
in the life where they most are needed. 

Tuirp. — Jt is the failures of Christians that perpetuate 
and intensify social problems. 

I believe that there is but one solution for social problems. 
It is the bringing of the two extremes of society together, 
the wiping out of mutual misunderstandings, and the promo- 
tion of mutual acquaintance of each other's feelings, wants, 
and hopes. In other words, it is the introduction of love 
into social relations. The present division of classes results 
in exclusiveness, ignorance of social conditions, and conse- 
quent hate. Both sides need to know by personal contact 
the conditions of the other. Both sides are to blame. 
Wage-workers misunderstand the rich and hate them. The 
well-to-do misunderstand the workmen and fail to give them 
sympathy. The fault of this evil condition is in the Christian 
church. Christians possess the wealth and intelligence of the 
country. It is their duty to make the first advances. They 
are in the world to obey the command of Jesus, ‘* Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” This does not mean to make 
all the money you can by close bargains with your unequals 
and by cutting down employes’ wages, and then to use your 
money to build a college or to subscribe to some philanthropic 
society which doles out alms to your neighboring paupers. It 
means to go yourself, to get acquainted with your neighbors, 
to pick out some hard-worked mechanic, some shiftless pau- 
per, some slave of drink, and love him. Christians have not 
loved their neighbors. They have hired somebody else to 
love them. They have left it to the women. Thus they have 
intensified social antagonisms. They have made it impossible 
to understand the grievances and the wants of workingmen. 
They do not study these grievances and these wants, because 
they do not love the unprivileged and neglected classes. 

Fourtn. -— The failures of Christians are due to the 
failures of Christian preachers. 
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The Christian ministers are the leaders of Christian activ- 
ities as well as Christian thought. They give direction to 
these activities. The success of foreign missions is due to 
the frequent exhortations of Christian ministers. Monthly 
prayer-meetings, with reports from the foreign field, and the 
general stimulus to this line of work, are due to the activity 
of the Christian pastor. The minister should do the same for 
social missions. If he should take a hearty interest in social 
questions, if he should hear the bitter cry of the home 
heathen, if he should take it upon himself to present their 
cause, soon the church would follow in his steps, and no 


longer could the blame for social ills be laid at the doors of 


Christians. Christianity is the only solution for social prob- 
lems, and society is waiting for the Christian minister to lead 
the way. 

There are two things which the minister must do at present. 
The first is to show the facts. This is the urgent need of the 
hour. His congregation must learn that there are ominous 
social wrongs to be righted. The preacher should be a student 
of social science. He should study books. A small library, 
wisely selected for him by some sociologist, and costing from 
thirty dollars to fifty dollars, would be found amply suflicient 
for beginning his work. But equally as well should he study 
persons and families. He should find the facts by personal 
contact. Then he should present facts prayerfully. Let him 
avoid sensationalism as he would sin. He will succeed in 
this if his purpose be truly to benefit those whose cause he 
presents. 

The second thing for the preacher to do is to show the 
responsibility of Christians for these conditions. We have 
got beyond that age of materialism which ascribes social con- 
ditions to workings of so-called natural laws which man can- 
not modify. Social conditions are the result of the human 
will. This human will finds expression in two ways—in the 
every-day activities of individuals and in legislation. ‘These 
two facts are the causes of social conditions, and they are 
simply the manifestations of the human will acting individu- 
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ally or collectively. In our country this means the Christian 
human will, for it is the Christians whose wealth and intel- 
ligence control legislation, and whose wealth and intelligence 
in private affairs outweigh all other private influences. You 
may say that there are also natural conditions which are the 
s~auses of social conditions, such as the fact that a man must 
work for a living, or that great law, which is the corner-stone 
of political economy, the law of diminishing returns. True, 
there are natural conditions, but natural conditions have 
become of inferior significance. A century ago, or among 
uncivilized tribes, they were all-important. But the machin- 
ery and inventions, the aids to production, all that go to 
make up the wealth of our country, are so abounding that if 
the American people seriously wished it, there would not be 
an able-bodied pauper or a tramp among us. If we wished 
it, there would be no involuntary idleness, which is the pro- 
lific parent of voluntary idleness. 

Now I believe it is the duty of Christian ministers to con- 
vict sinners of their sins. They must first convict them 
before conversion is possible. Here is the great sin of 
Christians — we do not acknowledge that we are our brother’s 
keepers ; we do not love our neighbors. We pass by on the 
other side. We are ‘*exclusive.” Here then is the crucial 
duty of the minister, a hard task, indeed, but one that Jesus 
met; and he has shown us how to meet it. Christians must 
learn that they, and they alone, are responsible if the ills of 
society are allowed to continue. And the pecacher is the 
man to tell them so. 

With the conviction of sins comes the cry, ‘* What must I 
do to be saved?” Here the preacher must be the guide. He 
must show men how to love their neighbors. With this 
practical application of Christianity is involved the answer to 
the question, ‘* How much should the work of the preacher 
be modified in the direction of sociology?” He cannot go 
too far in showing facts or responsibilities. But he can go 
too far in practical work. These social problems will soon 


become political problems. The preacher ought not to become 
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a politician. He should do as Jesus did: work on the hearts 
of men, give them right purposes, show them the evils to be 
overcome and the end to be reached, and leave to them the 
ways and means for bringing about the needed legislation. 
But outside of politics there are many practical activities 
which the preacher should lead, and thereby’ show his con- 
gregation how to be saved. 

First, and most important of all, he should lead his people 
in becoming friends to the neglected classes. He should him- 
self become acquainted with two or three such families. He 
should be acquainted with the police court, the jail, the work- 
house, and the almshouse. He should induce every member 
of his church to take one family or one individual, and to 
love that family or individual. They should not limit their 
work to the poor, the criminal, and the idle alone, but to all 
who are out of the church, and whose necessities compel 
them to live a modest life. Where the poor are concerned 
let the preacher resolutely stand against giving them alms. 
‘The neglected classes want not alms, but friends, and what a 
vantage ground the friend has over the alms-giver! He only 
can get at the hearts of people whose lives have been spent in 
trying to deceive philanthropists. As a friend he should not 
limit himself to the single work of converting to Christianity. 
He should learn from social science that the body must be 
saved before the soul. He should give help in every way 
that is needed — help to get employment, help to economize 
earnings. He should show them how to buy their clothes 
and food, how to cook, how to read books, how to enjoy 
themselves, in fine, how to live. If he loves them, he will 
see where is their greatest need. 

The preacher should see to it that every church member 
becomes a social missionary. It is usually taken for granted 
when a proposition like the foregoing is made that the men 
are to furnish the money, and the women to do the work. A 
heresy more pernicious has never rent the church. What 
these people need is often simply business qualities, the ability 
to save money, and to apply their labor more effectually and 
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systematically. Where the husband is most to blame for the 
poor condition of his family, no woman visitor can have any 
influence. -It needs an energetic, prosperous business man 
with a heart of love to put a backbone into a man and help 
him along the lines of his own success. Moreover, the rich 
man needs this personal contact as much as the poor. He 
can never have proper ideas of philanthropy, can never learn 
to love his brother, until he knows him. And the main object 
of the mediating power of Christianity will not be attained if 
the well-to-do members of the churches are not brought into 
contact with the opposite extreme of society. Here, then, is 
a perennial subject for the preacher to bring before his con- 
gregation: their responsibility for the neglected classes, and 
methods of meeting that responsibility. 

Second —I do not think it too much for the minister to 
devote one-half of his pulpit work to sociology. By this I 
mean not merely the line of exhortation and practical methods 
just indicated, but also sociology in its broadest sense, as a 
science, showing the fundamental relations and_ principles 
of society. Sociology has rightly been said to be one-half 
of religion; theology is the other half. Each deals primarily 
with the individual man, but with the individual in certain 
relations. Theology considers man in his relations to God ; 
sociology in his relations to his fellow-men. If, then, ministers 
instruct their hearers about the nature of God, should they 
not instruct them equally about the nature of society? If 
their exhortations are directed towards love for God, should 
not equal attention be given to love to man? If they show 
them how to love God, should they not show them how to 
love man? The Bible gives abundant precedents for this 
kind of preaching. What a wealth of social philosophy you 
‘an get from that book! What a never-failing source of 
inspiring sermons can be found in Christ’s social and economic 
teachings ! 

It is true that ministers do devote a very great part of their 
work to enforcing the duty of love towards our fellow-men. 
But this is not enough. There is a good love and a bad love. 
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The greater part of the history of church charities is simply 
a history of pauperization. People need not ouly the heart 
of love, but also the knowledge wisely to guide their love. 
This can be derived only from the science of sociology. The 


effects of social activities are far-reaching and occult. No 


off-hand philanthropy can excuse itself with the plea that 
the heart is right, therefore God will care for the results. 
Such a philosophy makes simply fanatics. Here social 
science can come to our aid. The great object of sociology 
is to teach us how to love our neighbors. As a science, 
it is already developed so far that its precepts may be taken 
us a safe guide. The preacher who has at hand the investiga- 
tions of its leaders would find that one-half his time is not 
enough to reveal the wealth of sound practical love to man 
which they contain. I have sometimes thought that no better 
use could be made of the Sunday evening service than to 
devote it to a course of sermons on sociology. Let the 
minister clothe in Christian eloquence the results of science. 
He should begin with the organic nature of society, showing 
that it is based properly on Christian ethics; then the nature 
and functions of the state as a mighty force in furthering 
God’s kingdom and establishing righteous relations among 
men; then the family and the home as the center from which 
radiate all the good and all the evil of our society, where the 
heritage of love or of hate is handed down to future genera- 
tions along with life itself. From the state and the family, as 
the two fundamental institutions of society, we advance to the 
social problems of the day. To all of these Christian ethics 
should be applied. Marriage and divorce, intemperance, 
crime, pauperism and poverty, wealth and luxury, are all 
special phases of the social organism, and have their roots 
deep in the substance of society itself. These can be pre- 
sented by the minister in a form at once popular and scientifie. 
Throughont all these discourses he should keep in view the 
main object of Christianity, to bring the extremes of society 
together in brotherly love. The ablest discussions of soci- 
ology will be mere word-making, if they do not tend to this 
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ly result. But I believe that a community which should have 
rt in its midst weekly ministrations of this sort for a year or 
@, more, would be stirred to its foundations and moved as never 
1e before by the love of humanity. 

Oo | I long to see the day when the leadership in the social 
ub | movements of our time will be taken from the lawyer and the 
sO newspaper and given to the Christian minister. We cannot 
ul § expect to have a society based on righteousness so long as our 
y social philosophy 1s given to us by editors and lawyers. 
Ue They are put forward to favor special interests. But where 
n : is the advocate of the masses, the great brotherhood of man? 
- & Where is the truly judicial mind, whose purpose it is to bring 
t | to pass the kingdom of God on earth? The Christian preach- 
n ers have failed to see their vantage ground, or, seeing it, have 
r failed to take it. They have confined their thoughts to indi- 
0 vidual righteousness, and have failed to take in the broad 
e field of social righteousness. The people are eager for 
. knowledge on social questions. They need to know what 
4 righteousness is, not merely for the individual but for the 
e society. So long has dust been thrown in their eyes by pas- 
g sionate partisans that we may now see them turning in disgust 
4 und skepticism to their own turbulent impulses. I do not 
h believe the masses of the people are wholly wrong at heart. 
e They have simply lost faith in their would-be leaders and 
- know not where to turn. Here is the opportunity for the 
5 preacher of social righteousness — not the man who makes 
e special pleas, but the man who understands the nature of 
s society and believes in God. In the pulpit is where he 
, belongs, and ence a week, more powerfully than editor or 
| lawyer, he ean build up about him a community where every 
s man will love and help his neighbor, where happiness will be 
- : diffused, and righteousness be easier than sin. 

F Third —It is impossible to separate the strictly pulpit- 
> & work of the minister from his general religious and social 


work. The pulpit is simply the place for the public expression 
of his every-day work. The topics which he discusses there 
grow out of the needs of his congregation and community, as 
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he finds them day by day. The character of his pulpit-work 
depends upon the character of his church-work. Conse- 
quently, it would seem that the church ought to be organized 
on such a plan as to give the minister opportunity for social 
study and social work. By this I mean that the church ought 
to take on a popular, week-day character. It should be a 
center for amusements, athletics, debating clubs and reading 
circles. It should be a people’s church in the fullest sense. 
This idea is becoming a familiar one. It is well presented in 
different parts of the report of the Convention of Christian 
Workers, held at Hartford in 1890. In order to carry out 
successfully a course of sermons on sociology, the preacher 
needs to stimulate the reading and conversation and co-opera- 
tion of his parishioners. He needs to bring in outside ele- 
ments, workingmen and others, for mutual conference. He 
needs to make his church a recognized center for social and 
helpful activities. There should be a church-library on social 
and economic subjects. Prayer-meetings should be places 
for reports from church members as to what they have done 
for families or individuals whom they are loving. Many 
other features of church-work will readily be suggested to 
the preacher who attempts to introduce thoughtful sermons 
on sociology and to inspire his people with the social mission- 
ary spirit. 

To sum up this matter of the character of the church and 
its life as well as that of the preacher’s social and pulpit 
work — they should all be determined by the great feature of 
Christianity which I have already emphasized, its mediating 
power in drawing social classes together. Here is where 
Christianity strikes at the root of social ills, and there is no 
other power in the community that can so strike. We must 
all come around to the simple gospel of Christ, and we must 
apply this gospel in its right proportions, realizing that 
religion is love to God, and sociology love to man, and on 
these two hang all the law and all preaching. 
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SUCCESSFUL PROUIBITION. 
BY EDMUND A. WHITMAN. 


Tux city of Cambridge, Mass., has annually voted for the 
past five years that no licenses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors be granted within its limits, except to druggists for medicinal 
purposes. Strictly speaking, a majority of the voters of the city 
have declared themselves as in favor of prohibition; but, practically, 
with the city of Boston and its eight hundred saloons just across the 
broad basin of the Charles River, the effect of the vote has been 
that persons wishing liquor must go, or send, from one to six miles 
after it. or the first five years after the enactment of the local 
option law the city voted in favor of licensing saloons. The votes 
of a large foreign population and of many of the lower class of the 
native-born, combined with those of the intelligent who believed that 
the traffic could only be controlled by a license system, gave the city 
one hundred and twenty-two licensed saloons. The saloon interest 
was well organized, with money at its disposal, while its opponents 
were divided and discouraged. The change from this state of affairs 
to the present, when no open saloon exists in the city, and the illegal 
sale of liquor is confined within narrow limits, is no more marked 
than the change of sentiment among the people. ‘This change has 
been brought about by a campaign of education, carefully managed 
by educated men. 

Contests over the question of prohibition are generally marked by 
the lack of definite information presented to the voters on which 
they may form any opinion. On the one hand, the friends of pro- 
hibition often spend their energies in denunciation of the liquor- 
traffic and appeals to sentiment, and on the other its enemies appeal 
to the passions, and make sweeping charges that prohibitory laws 
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fail of enforcement. The intelligent voter who sees the evils of the 
traffic, and desires to lessen them, often seeks in vain for evidence 
that will convince him that prohibition is the remedy he seeks. 

The leaders of the Cambridge movement saw this need, and when 
the city, in a wave of popular feeling against the saloon, voted that 
no licenses should be granted for the ensuing year, set themselves to 
demonstrate to the voters that the moral and material interests of the 
city were better served by keeping the saloon out. Their efforts in 
securing a thorough enforcement of the law are outside the scope of 
this article, which is intended to illustrate the nature and kind of 
information that the Citizens’ Committee has annually presented to 
the people in a large and handsomely-printed paper sent by mail to 
every voter a few days prior to the annual election. No source of 
information has been neglected which might tend to show the work- 
ings of the prohibitory law, and, while the paper is distinctly an 
organ, it has merited its title of The Frozen Truth. 

A personal canvass of the employers of labor is made to learn 
what difference is observed among the men since the saloons have 
been closed, and the testimony comes with surprising unanimity that 
the men are more prompt at their work, lose less time after pay- 
days, and seem to save more money, than was formerly the case; 
creditors seldom trouble the employees for small accounts. One 
section of the city is given up to brick-making, the workmen being, 
for the most part, French Canadians, who work through the summer 
and return to Canada in the winter. The foreman in a brick-yard, 
where over three hundred men are employed, stated that he had in 
times past seen saloon-keepers stand at the paymaster’s window and 
take the larger part of the earnings of men as they were paid. It 
was not uncommon for as many as fifty men to be missing on the 
days following pay-day, and it was an every-day occurrence to have 
twenty men off drunk. The earnings of the men were largely 
wasted in drink, and many carried back to Canada very little to 
show for the season’s work. With the closing of the saloons a 
change has come. The men break less brick in handling, and are 
quieter in the yard, and the daily average of absentecs has dropped 
to five or six. More money is carried home, and after several years 
of prohibition, one employer, himself a convert from license, told of 
an employee in the company’s boarding-house who had drawn but 
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eleven cents of his pay during the season. Te paid six cents in car- 
fare to Boston, five cents for a glass of beer, and walked back — six 
miles. Another employer in a part of the city nearer Boston com- 
plained bitterly of prohibition during its first year. His men, he 
said, seemed sullen at not being able to get drink at home, and went 
to Boston for prolonged sprees, but after the first year they seemed 
to tire of the journey and grew more sober, and, as they asked less and 
less frequently for an advance of wages before the pay-day, it seemed 
evident that they were saving money. Indeed, a captain of police 
said that it is now the custom for working-men with families, instead 
of stopping in a saloon to pay the weckly scot, to bring their wages 
home on Saturday night and deposit them in the wife’s lap; and if 
the desire is strong it sometimes happens that the man retains 
perhaps a dollar and goes to Boston to spend it, although many 
wives find it policy to keep some liquor in the house, as a little will 
keep the husband at home, while a visit to Boston may result in 
intoxication. 

On the election-day after the first year of prohibition a woman 
came into a savings bank in Cambridge, and, putting down fifty 
dollars, exclaimed: ‘There is my ‘ No’ vote,” and went on to explain 
that her husband had gone to the polls to vote ‘ No,” and this 
sum represented the savings of his abstinence. An inquiry at the 
bank a few years later showed that this deposit had increased to sev- 
eral hundred dollars. As the years passed on under prohibition, ‘the 
officers of the savings banks began to notice an increase in the amounts 
deposited by the working-classes; in one bank, whose business is 
almost wholly with working-people, the average deposit has doubled 
in five years; has increased from eighteen dollars to thirty-six 
dollars. At another such bank. where the accounts average less 
than two hundred dollars apiece, there were three hundred and six- 
teen new accounts opened last year. In 1889 there were made in 
the four savings banks nearly twenty-five thousand deposits of less 
than fifty dollars each, amounting in all to nearly half a million 
of dollars. At the same time the working-people have withdrawn 
many deposits, in order, as the bank officials say, to buy homes, pay- 
ing a part from their savings, and borrowing from the banks to pay 
the balance. ‘The assessors of the city corroborate this, and say 
that old hats in broken windows are now rarely seen, and a new 
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coat of paint, mended fences, or a garden plot has transformed 
many neglected places. 

The change in the interior of the homes of the working-classes is 
not less marked. The furniture dealers selling on the instalment 
plan report that their business has increased, and the payments are 
more promptly paid than ever before; the rent-collectors of the 
tenement-houses, and the physicians practising among the poor, say 
that more little comforts are to be found in the homes, which are 
cleaner and tidier, the women seeming to take greater pride in them. 
The physicians also note better food and less beer on the tables. 
After the first few months of prohibition one baker reported a 
great increase in his sales of milk, and another an increase of sixty 
per cent. in his sales of bread. The physicians find, too, that the 
children are better clad, and mothers that once applied to the overseers 
of the poor for shoes for the children, now take pride in buying them 
at the stores. In fact, the children seem to be the great gainers hy 
prohibition. A truant officer says he finds fewer children raking 
over the ash-heaps on “the dump” for half-burned bits of coal 
than formerly. This is because, he says, the parents are able to buy 
coal, and he is confirmed by the coal dealers, who say they now sell 
by the quarter-ton to people who formerly bought by the basket. A 
wash-woman, speaking of the benefits of prohibition, said that when 
she lived near a saloon she never dared leave home for a day’s wash- 
ing without locking her younger children in the house, and she 
shame-facedly added that she had sometimes given her eldest boy 
a dose of salts to keep him at home. ‘The women, too, rejoice at 
the change. Many women can say amen with the woman who told 
a visitor, ‘‘ My husband promised me on election-day he wouldn’t 
drink any more, and he hasn't touched a drop since.” Working- 
girls are now able to get cheap lodgings in quarters which the saloon 
once rendered impossibie. A kindergarten teacher, who counts it as 
part of her duty to visit the homes of her children, found on her 
record-book six years ago two-thirds of the fifty families there 
recorded marked ‘intemperate father or mother.” That entry has 
gradually disappeared, and now appears in hardly half a dozen cases. 

An unexpected feature of prohibition has been the unanimity 
with which tramps have avoided the city. In the last year that the 
saloons were open over a thousand tramps applied for lodgings at 
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the police stations. As soon as they found that they must go to bed 
thirsty they ceased to come, and during the last year less than two 
hundred of them accepted the hospitality of the station-houses. 
During the summer months, when many houses are closed, and left 
exposed to the depredations of sneak-thieves, over four hundred 
tramps have visited the city, while last summer less than sixty were 
registered at the stations, and most of those in the stations nearest 
Boston. 

‘The disturbance on the streets has decreased to a noticeable degree. 
The arrests for assault and battery have decreased, and the police 
oflicers say they are called into houses to quell disturbances very 
much less frequently than formerly. Nor is it with the poorer and 
rougher classes alone that an improvement has been noted. The 
police officers stationed near Harvard College report that since the 
saloons have been closed it is unusual to see intoxicated students in 
Harvard Square, and the celebrations of athletic victories are cele- 
brated with more decorum and less general disturbance than when 
saloons were open to receive excited students. 

It is with such facts as the foregoing that the Citizens’ Committee 
has convinced the people of Cambridge that the city is better off 
without the saioon, and the conviction has borne itself in upon peo- 
ple in all classes of society. It is not only the well-to-do who have 
no personal fear of the saloon that now vote against it, but many of 
its former patrons believe it best that the temptation should not be 
again put in their way. A very large part of the votes against the 
saloon now come from the class of people most affected by it, and 
who, under the license system, either favored, or were unwilling to 
vote against, it, but now it is gone they do not want it to return. 

The leaders of the Cambridge movement believe that the secret of 
its success has been the publicity given to its results. ‘The people 
are given the truth, and are trusted to draw their own conclusions 
from the facts. It seems to demonstrate that no forward movement 
in the temperance cause along political lines can be permanently 
successful unless the public is convinced of its wisdom, and such 
conviction must be produced by a study of the facts, and can not be 
brought about by appeals to sentiment alone. 
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RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 
LETTER FROM PUNDITA RAMABAI. 


SHARADA Sapana, Nov. 27, 1891. 

You will soon be celebrating the Christmas and New 
Year’s day. We, too, shall have our holidays iu about three 
weeks from now. The teachers and pupils of Sharada Sadana 
send hearty greetings and best wishes for Christmas, and for 
the coming year, to our kind friends in America. The Sharada 
Sadana has, by the grace and mercy of the Almighty, lived 
through all difficulties thus far, and we hope it will live on for 
many years, and be worthy of all the kind help which you 
have so liberally given to it. 

The school will be removed from this present house into 
the one purchased for it, at the end of December. The neces- 
sary repairs, alterations, and additions are being carried on as 
rapidly as human effort and money can carry them. Our girls 
are very happy over the thought of going into a home which 
they can call their own. Their brains are full of plans for 
future work: gardening, new arrangements, studies, etc., ete. 
The result of work done among and for them is very  satis- 
factory. Although they have never had any training in being 
useful to others, and did not know for many years what the 
true way to happiness was, they are rapidly beginning to 
know it. Most of these girls when they came to the school 


had brought selfishness, suspicion about everything, and fret- 
ful natures with them. But after a little struggle with the 
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changed condition of life, and at first a little unpleasant expe- 
rience of the school, they have gotten over many of their 
former habits. 

I have fourteen girls in the kindergarten training-class. 
You will be glad to know that this branch of work is going 
on nicely. One of the fourteen girls, a young widow of 
about twenty-one years of age, has been sent by the Kolhapur 
state authorities to be trained here as a kindergartner. She 
has been studying here for the past nine months, and is get- 
ting on very well with her studies. While on a visit to her 
home for the Divali holidays at Kolhapur, she was examined 
by Miss H. Litch, the lady supermtendent of Kolhapur State 
Girls’ School. Miss Litch was much pleased and satisfied 
with the progress the Kolhapur girl had made in her studies, 
and expressed a wish to send some more girls, if convenient, 
and keep them in this school as teachers for kindergarten. 
You will also be pleased to know that a high-caste widow of 
a well-to-do family has, out of her own accord, joined my kin- 
dergarten training-class from the beginning of the month. 
This branch of study helps our girls very much, and teaches 
them to be useful and unselfish. 

I hope that my American friends will soon send some more 
sets of kindergarten gifts, aud thus enable me to open a 
model kindergarten school for our girls to practise in. 

Please give my loving greetings to all my friends, and 
believe me with best love, 

Yours sincerely, 


RAMABAI. 


LETTER FROM MISS LITCH. 


KoLnapur, Nov. 11, 1891. 

Dear Madam:— Thank you for sending Kashibai to see us. 

I am very pleased with the progress she has made in everything. 
You must have taken great pains with her, and associating with 
many educated and nice people has improved her manner, and she 
has lost a good deal of her former timidity. I shall try to have 
her with you as long as possible, so that she may be perfect in the 
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kindergarten system, and also in speaking and_ understanding 
English. Kashibai is returning to Poona to-morrow. I hope 
she will arrive safely on Friday morning. With kind regards, 
believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
H. LITCIHI. 
To Punpira RAMABAI. 


MONTHLY MEETING. 


THE regular monthly meeting of representatives of Lend a 
Hand Clubs was held at the Lenp a Hanp Office, Monday, 
December 28, 1891, at noon. Nine members were present. 

Dr. Hale explained the object of the Ten Times One 
Corporation, and the benefit to the Clubs of having a society 
with legal powers behind them. 

A letter of resignation was read by the secretary from 
Miss S. A. M. Edes. Miss H. E. Freeman was appointed to 
fill the vacancy in the Committee of Education caused by her 
resignation. 

Dr. Hale spoke of the magazine Look-out, which has been 
temporarily suspended owing to the small number of sub- 
scribers. He thought that it would be wiser to join some other 
publication. Until some arrangement is made, all matters 
relating to Club work may be found in LENp a Hanp, which 
will be sent to Look-out subscribers. 

Mrs. Martine reported for the Lend a Hand table at the fair 
to be held for the benefit of the New England Helping Hand 
Home. She had written to many of the Lend a Hand Clubs, 
and the prospect looked encouraging. 

The committee feel that these meetings are important to 
the Clubs, and materially assist in the work which they are 
doing. They cordially invite any members of Clubs who are 
in the city the last Monday of any month to be present at 
these councils, and assist by their advice and sympathy. The 
meetings are held at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton 
Place, Boston. 





MONTHLY MEETING. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 


Leaflets and Literature, Mrs. Bernard Whitman; Chari- 
ties, Miss Frances H. Hunneman; 2ducation, Miss Il. E. 
Freeman; J/issions, Mrs. Andrew Washburn. These ladies 
may be addressed at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton 
Place, Boston. 

EDUCATION. 


Attention of the Clubs is called to an Indian story in this 
number of Lenp A Hanp. It is a true story, and the little 


girls are now brave, courageous, helpful wemen, working 


among their own people. A good reading-room will be of 
the utmost advantage to them in their work, and there are 
boys and girls in the East who can lend a hand, and mail 
each mouth the papers and magazines which have given them 
pleasure, and which will be sure to be enjoyed by the little 
Indian boys and girls. 

Have not the Club members books which can be spared ? 
Wiil not each Club take an interest in this work, and try to 
send at least one book or one magazine to the Omaha Indian 
Agency, Thurston County, Nebraska? 


Franklinton Christian College receives its support mostly 
from the Christian churches of the North. Its object is to 
uplift and educate the colored people of the South, any young 
man or woman being admitted who wishes an education. 

‘* We have a library with many useful books, but most of 
them are of a theological nature. We have a set of anatomi- 
‘al charts and a set of primary reading-charts, and that is the 
amount of the school apparatus. We need a globe and geo- 
graphical outline maps, and would be more than thankful for a 
set, evena few years old. The salary of the President is 
$1200 per year, and out of that he pays expenses of school 
buildings and three teachers, so, you see, there is not much 
left for extras. We need a new cook-stove in the boarding- 
house. The board is furnished students at actual cost of pro- 
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vision and cooking, no allowance being made for wear and 
tear of utensils, room-rent, or bedding. Our stove is worn 
out, but we have to make it do. 

*¢ Some students come here with barely enough clothing to 
cover them, having saved their money to pay their board, and 
are thankful for any clothing that is at all wearable. There 
are also many children who cannot come for want of clothing. 
We distribute all clothing where we think it most needed, 

‘+ T have always lived in the North until I came here, and 
never before knew the good a little from the surplus wealth 
of others might do.” 

We are informed that Holmes’s Readers, Sanford’s Arith- 
metics, Maury’s Geographies, and Harvey’s Grammars are the 
text-books in use in the college. Clubs having these books 
not in use are recommended to send them, freight prepaid, to 
N. Del McReynolds, Christian College, Franklinton, N. C. 
Goods sent via Old Dominion Line to Portsmouth, Va., reach 
Franklinton more promptly than by any other line. 


CLUB REPORTS. 
PLYMOUTH. 


Tue several Clubs at Plymouth held a union meeting on 
9th of January in the First Church of that town. Dr. Hale, 
the president of the United Society, was present, and 
addressed the Clubs on the general work of the organization, 
and on the methods which had been found useful in different 
localities. After the public address a collation was served in 
the vestry, which gave opportunity for familiar conversation 
among those present as to the work which they have in hand. 

Our friends in Plymouth do not shrink from extensive pub- 
lic enterprises. They have a large and efficient sewing- 
school for girls who would otherwise be without such instruc- 
tion. They have also founded an industrial school, which 
meets every evening, with benches and apparatus for eight 
scholars. One of the ladies has been trained for giving 
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id § instruction in sloyd; she has trained a sufficient number of 
n & assistants, so that forty boys and girls are receiving regular 


manual training in the sloyd school. We have alluded to this 





0 in another part of this number, and refer to it here because 

d itis an example which may well be followed by people who 

6 are at a loss to know ‘* what to do for the boys.” 

& 

3 

d FITCHBURG. 

: Tue King’s Daughters of Rev. Mr. Gale’s church in Fitch- 

. burg invited the members of the other societies and the 

‘ people of the town to hear a reading by Dr. Hale of selec- 

X tions from his own story ‘¢In His Name,” on the 22d of Jan- 

: uary. A large and sympathetic audience assembled, and Dr. 
Hale read parts of the introduction and conclusion of the 

‘ story, with enough of the incidents between to show the 
connection. After the reading a party assembled in the 
pretty parlors of the church for aa abundant collation. 

This chapter of the King’s Daughters has been largely 
interested in missionary and in charity work. Before the 
address Dr. Hale called their attention to the fact that Mr. 
Gay, the head of the Waldensian Church, is now in this 

; country, and that he is very glad if any Circles of King’s 
Daughters can assist in the work of education and religion 
which the Waldensian Church has in hand. The Waldensian 

Church may fairly claim to be the banner communion just now 

in missionary matters. Let it be distinctly understood that 


sixteen churches in the valleys of Piedmont are supporting 
one hundred missionary churches and the schools connected 
with them. Can any other Christian communion make a 
statement of which they have as much reason to be proud ? 





EL PASO, TEXAS. 


Our Club was organized June 10, 1891, with eight mem- 
bers; five more have joined us, and three of our number 





have removed, so we number now ten. 
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Our chosen work is making and repairing garments for 
some of the many poor Mexican women and children who 
live at this smelter. For the first five months we met every 
Thursday afternoon to sew, although the weather was very 
hot. We had then accumulated so many garments that we 
decided to meet on alternate Mondays through the winter. 
All of our members being housekeepers, and most of us 
mothers, our average attendance is about five, but all are 
interested, and come as often as possible. 

We began to distribute garmeuts when cold weather came, 
Nov. 10, and have given away since then two hundred and 


thirty-three. This work has fallen upon me, the teacher of 


the Mexican school here taking about a third for her pupils 
and their families. There are many, many children here who 
have but a few rags to cover them, who cry every morning 
with cold, and go out-doors in the sun, barefoot, to get warm. 
Though our winter is short, we feel the cold more keenly here 
while it lasts than you do in the North. 

If you remember my previous report, you know our Club is, 
practically, a union of all the white families living here, three 
miles from the town of El Paso. 

Besides the tangible result that has come from our organ- 


ization we have been happy, indeed, to note the growth of 


the Lend a Hand spirit among us, and to feel that we are a 
united neighborhood. 

It is hoped that, since we cannot multiply Ten Times One 
here, but are limited to the number of families, the Ten 
Times One might come, as, one by one, a neighbor moves 
away and another takes her place. The three who have gone 
may start Clubs in the towns of Et Paso and Albany, Texas, 
and Argentine, Kansas. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


Our Lend a Hand Club was formed in 1889, with thirty 
members, who carried on three branches of work, under the 
mames of Friendly Ten, Sewing-School Ten, and Boys’ 
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Amusement-Room Ten. The first two branches have worked 
in the same line successfully three years, but at the end of 
two years the Amusement Room was closed, and an Industrial 
School was opened in its place. As its name signifies, the 
Amusement Room was given up entirely to games, and it 
seemed that something in the way of improvement or instruc- 
tion would be better for the boys, and a carpenter’s bench 
was suggested, at which boys might be taught the general use 
of tools, and perhaps wood-carving. 

At that time sloyd was much talked of, and seemed to be 
exactly what was wanted. After seeing the work at Mr. 
Larsson’s school in Boston I became much interested, and 
was enabled, by the kindness of a friend of LENp a Hann, to 
take the lessons, with the intention of teaching the boys. 

The school was opened in November, 1890, with benches 
and tools for a class of four, at an expense of about one hun- 
dred dollars. 

With the help of an assistant, to whom I had given the les- 
sons, I taught three classes a week, two of boys chosen from 
the Amusement Room, and one «a normal class of young 
women, who were preparing for the next year’s work. 

This year four benches, with tools, were added, so that 
eight boys might be accommodated. ‘The school is open every 
evening from seven to nine o’clock —one evening, as before, 
given to the normal class, and five evenings to the boys, 
making a school of forty-eight. The lessons are free to all 
boys over twelve years of age. 

The course begins with edge-whittling and progresses slowly 
by sawing, planing, etc., to carving, dovetailing, etc. The 
models which are the result of these exercises are useful, and 
each boy is given his work to dispose of as he pleases. 

There are thirty of these models, and, as nearly as can be 
estimated, two hundred hours are required to complete the 
course. 

The attendance this year has been so regular, and the inter- 
est so great, that the success of the school seems assured. 





LEND A HAND. 
NEPONSET, MASS. 


Tue Y. L. A. S. of Neponset has upon its roll the names. 
of ten working members. It has held during the year 
twenty-four meetings, at which the largest number present was 
eight, the smallest two, and the average four. 

In March two barrels were sent to Kansas; they contained 
one hundred and thirty-three articles of clothing. 

In October and December fifty-eight articles of clothing 
were given to families in or near Neponset. 

At Christmas a box of clothing containing fifty-two articles 
was sent to the Newsboys’ Home, No. 16 Howard Street, Bos- 
ton, a large bundle of one hundred and seventeen articles of 
clothing te Aunty Gwynne’s Home on Worcester Street, a 
barrel to the North End Mission containing seventy-five arti- 
cles, and another barrel, containing seventy-seven, to the Immi- 
grants’ Home, No. 72 Marginal Street, East Boston. Alsoa 
barrel half-filled with reading-matter, and rolls of old linen 
and cloth, were sent to the Home for Incurables, Dorchester. 
A parcel of nine articles was given to a neighbor. 

In all we have given away this year five hundred and 
twelve articles, and eight dollars. We have spent two dollars 
for material for our donation to the fair in aid of the Home- 
opathic Dispensary and Maternity Hospital. 

In February some of our members went about amongst 
friends, and easily obtained the money to purchase an artificial 
leg for a good citizen, a pleasant and deserving neighbor, a 
gentleman to whom all were glad to Lend a Hand, so that 


he might continue to help himself. Besides the leg, seventy- 
five dollars, the sum of thirteen dollars was given towards the 
interest on his mortgage, and a hundred-ride ticket to and 
from Boston, costing seven dollars, was purchased for him. 


RESIDENTIAL CLUBS. 
In all of our large cities young men and young women are: 
to be found who are earning sufficient salaries to live modestly 
and comfortably, but who find the greatest difficulty in finding 
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boarding-places which shall give them the comforts which they 
have every right to demand. The Young Women’s Christian 


nes § Association has, in a certain degree, supplied this need, but 
car that Home, as well as several others, savors of charity, which 


vas | the self-respecting girls shun, and they are also intended for a 
class of young women who are earning small salaries. For 
ed § young men there are absolutely no homes of this sort. 

In England the experiment of a Residential Club for young 
ing men has already been tested, with good results. In South 
_ London, near Kennington, a new club-house, which will accom- 
les | modate between four and five hundred young men, is being 





OS: F built. On the ground floor there are reception-rooms, libraries, 
of a and conversation-rooms ; also smoking- and_billiard-rooms. 
ie | On the next floor is a restaurant, with dining- and breakfast- 
ee rooms. The prices for meals are reasonable. The rest of the 
- building is divided into single rooms, well lighted. The price 
9% fF of these rooms, all furnished, will vary, according to location, 
_ | from $2.50 to $4.50 a week, with twenty-five cents extra for 
sai incidentals. There are no extras beyond these ‘* incidentals,” 
which include light, fire, service, and baths. 
nd The Lteview of Leviews, in an extended article on these 
"SF Residential Clubs, takes the side that women should be admit- 
7" ted. The Hampden Club, the only one in existence in Lon- 
| don at this present time, excludes them rigorously, none but 
zat servants being allowed within its doors. The Club at Ken- 
ial nington relaxes a little, and will permit ladies in the reception- 
2 fF rooms on the ground floor. It is still an undecided question, 
at FE however, whether they will be permitted to enter the dining- 
iy room. 
he As a business venture it is expected that the club-house will 
id pay at least a five per cent. dividend. The need of such a 
house is shown by the great number of applications for rooms, 
more than the house can accommodate, and it is, therefore, 
proposed to build five or six others in various parts of the 
city. 
re: ' Near the club-house at Kenningten will shortly be built a 


Residential Club for young women, with the same rules and 
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regulations as those which govern the house for young men. 
It is thought that these homes will make a great change in the 
board and lodging accommodations now offered in the city, 
American cities, as well as London, have need of better 
accommodations, and these experiments will be watched with 
interest. 


LETTER FROM MR. EDGAR TO A FRIEND. 


MinneEapouis, Feb. 1, 1892. 

I am pleased to again have a letter from you, and glad to 
discover that we touch again, this time on such good work as 
that we have in hand. I note what you say regarding the 
donation raised by your people for the Russian famine; 
probably it was just as well for you to send the check direct 
to Mr. Smith, as he will, doubtless, know exactly where to 
place it to do the most good. It would be just as well to 
have it go that way as in the shape of flour, although, of 
course, its purchasing power is not as great in Russia as it is 
here. We have no money to give, so we shall ship them 
flour. I am pleased to state that, in spite of the most dis- 
couraging opposition from various quarters unnecessary to 
mention, we have succeeded in raising nearly three million 
pounds of good flour, most of which is already shipped, and 
on the road to New York. Beside this we have secured from 
the farmers of the state of Nebraska about 1,500,000 pounds 
of corn-meal; thus our cargo is now made up; we expect to 
ship in about three weeks. I take pleasure in mailing you a 
copy of the last issue cf our paper, in which you can see just 
how this flour has been raised. It has been a tremendous 
work, and, as I said, we have met and overcome very dis- 
couraging obstacles, one of which was the popular feeling 
that an attempt to reach the peasants of Russia was a hope- 
less undertaking. Our cargo will be shipped subject to our 
own order; Col. Reeve of this city and myself will precede 
it and personally oversee its distribution. It is upon this 
account, perhaps, as much as anything else, that we succeeded 
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jn getting the flour together. We certainly never could have 
raised the amount had we not personally guaranteed its con- 
scientious distribution. We know that the people of Russia 
are familiar with wheat bread and will eat it; that Russia raises 
tremendous quantities of wheat we know from the commercial 
information that this journal is ever in receipt of. The flour 
which we send them, therefore, will arrive in the shape of 
practical food which they can immediately eat. To corn-meal 
they are strangers, but we have taken the precaution of having 
circulars printed in Russian, twenty or thirty of which we put 
in the top of each bag of corn-meal; these circulars explain 
what the food is, and how it is cooked ; we think by this means 
we cin have them use our corn-meal contribution intelligently. 
We estimate that, while the value of our cargo in this country 
will be only a trifle over $100,000, it would take $800,- 
000 in Russia to purchase the same amount of flour, owing to 
the scarcity and high price of food in that country. The 
transportation from the interior to the seaboard here was 
generously given us by the railroads; over fifty of them have 
tendered us free carriage for our flour. Abundant storage in 
New York and Buffalo has been given us, and even the 
insurance necessary to cover the flour while in the warehouse 
has been given us also. It is gratifying for us to know that 
we have the good wishes of the people of the United States 
in our undertaking, but in carrying it out we have had to run 
counter to the prejudices of some people connected with the 
daily press, and they have made our work very hard for us, 
but, luckily, have not interfered with our success. As I have 
already said, our flour is now well on the road to New York, 
and we begin to see the end of our undertaking. With best 
wishes, I have the honor to remain, 
Yours sincerely, 


W. C. EDGAR. 





THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY. 


Tue Law and Order League has long since had to interest 
itself in the efforts made in various states for suppressing the 
sale of lottery tickets. Even now, when journals and pulpits 
have occupied themselves so largely in the effort to display 
before the public the critical dangers of the dissemination of 
lottery tickets, we doubt if people in comfortable circum- 
stances—well-to-do people, and those who rely upon legitimate 
incomes—are aware of the extent of the injury which results 
from the general facility thus given to gambling. We all 
know how insidious and dangerous is the taste. There is no 
one of us but has dabbled with the unclean thing in one form 
or another. But the usual system of the lottery carries 
temptation where temptation is Jeast understood, and where 
we can hardly hope it shall be resisted. 

That is to say, it is the very poor who suffer from the 
lottery delusion. A man who is next door to starvation will 


tell you squarely that, once a month, he gives a dollar for a 
lottery ticket ; that the loss of the dollar does not make him 
any poorer; and that he always has the hope that he may be a 
rich man before the month is over. The lottery agents, of 


course, are careful to make public to the utmost the news of 
every prize which is drawn. QOne prize in a crowded neigh- 
borhood in one of our-cities is enough to counteract all the 
invocations to prudence. And what follows is that every one 
who interests himself in the affairs of the poor finds that, just 
where there is least money to throw away in such enterprises, 
there is it that most is wasted. 

We could wish that the community had given force enough 
to the Citizens’ Law and Order League to enable it to carry 
out its efforts for the suppression of the traffic in tickets on 
a larger scale than it has done. At the present time it may be 
regarded as certain that, where that feeling does not show itself, 
there is a lack of genuine public spirit—indeed, that that com- 
monwealth must not be regarded in the order of civilized 
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republics. At the present time you can hardly ask a better 
test of true democracy or true civilization than is given in the 
question if a state do or do not permit the legalization of 


gambling. 


HEBREW EMIGRANTS. 


In enclosing to different gentlemen of public spirit in dif- 
ferent parts of New England the business circular of the 
society which provides for Hebrew emigrants, Dr. Hale and 
other clergymen have sent the following circular note :— 

‘We observe, with great regret, that in one or two 
instances the unfortunate Hebrews, exiled from a distant land 
for no fault of theirs, have not been kindly received among 
Christians. We can hardly think of any Christian duty more 
evident than that of welcoming strangers who have been sent 
from their own homes for no fault of their own. Would it 
not be possible, in the neighborhood in which you live, to find 
work which honest men or honest women can do, who are 
eager to earn their living, and to adapt themselves to the 
language and customs of a new home? May it not, indeed, be 
that you have such people near you as will welcome such 
strangers, and do their best for them, while those strangers 
themselves show a real wish to become useful citizens ? 

‘¢ We cannot but hope that, so soon as any feeling of inhospi- 
tality is observed in our better communities, that feeling will 
be rebuked by the better citizens.” 


LECTURES. 

Oor readers will be interested in a series of lectures which 
Dr. J. C. Stockbridge, of Brown University, has prepared on 
Roger Ascham, Horace Mann, and Louis Agassiz. 

Other lectures of equal interest, though not so much in the 
line of LEND A Hann, are three upon the Old World and a 


series of historical lectures. Dr. Stockbridge’s address is 


Brown University, Providence, R. I. 










REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOR.* 


THERE are over a thousand pages here of finely-printed 
tables of information. Of general reading there is almost 
nothing. Tables follow on tables, figures on figures. The 
labor of getting up such figures and tables is simply enor- 
mous, but if well done there is hardly any limit to their 
usefulness. ‘* Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ nothing is so difficult 
to discover as a fact.” One gets an idea of the enormous 
difficulty of getting at the facts in regard to the cost of living 
of the families represented by these tables, by seeing how 
many deductions and qualifications the editor is compelled to 
make before he can let them stand as tolerably accurate. 
There is hardly any item which may not be used so as to 
mislead. The amounts of wages paid suund differently when 
the work is far from steady. There are employees working at 
more than one occupation, and the wages which would seem 
miserably poor as a return for a man’s whole time, have to be 
supplemented by what he receives from additional employ- 
ment in idle times. It is no easy matter to determine the net 
cost of living in any family, because the expense may be 
lightened by boarders, and that this is important is shown by 
its having a separate column to itself in the tables of descrip- 
tion of families. How much is spent on vegetables by a 
fumily is a very deceptive matter, because small gardens 
abound, and where the expenditure for vegetables is the least, 
the actual use of them may be greatest. Milk, butter, eggs, 
and hog-products may not appear in the dietary of some family, 
not because they existed without these necessaries, but because 
they raised them practically without cost, by means of the 
hen-house, the family cow and pig. Commissioner Wright 
does not hold out the hope that by means of such tables it 
would be possible to settle the rates of wages for every 
occupation in every state and country of the civilized world 
for the present generation. Such figures, he declares, do not 
and cannot exist. He claims that the results presented in this 








* Sixth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 189). Cost of 
Production: Tron, Steel, Coal, ete. Parts Il. and III. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing-Office, 1891, pp. 287-1404. 
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report are much more exact in detail, and more compre- 
hensive in scope, than could be carried out in such a large 
investigation. 

In these investigations we are given the results from 3,260 
families of different parts of the United States. The number 
of persons in these families is over sixteen thousand. Of 
men engaged in the pig-iron industry the average income in 
Alabama is $549.74, in Georgia $499.05, in Illinois $723.69, in 
New York $556.99, in Pennsylvania $625.59. These incomes 
are contrasted with iron-workers in Belgium, whose average 
is $374.53, and in Great Britain $456.86. In these families, 
the average size is five. They occupy nearly four rooms for 
the family. The average rent is $65.02 per year (in Belgium 
the average rent is $31.72, and in Great Britain $39.47). The 
cost of fuel depends to a large extent on the climate. In Ala- 
bama it is $16.79, in Georgia $8.72, in New York $35.85, 
in Pennsylvania $29.54. The average cost for taxes is $5.59, 
the highest amount being paid in Ohio, $12.28, and the lowest 
$1.46. The average expenditures for the various necessities 
and refinements of life are: for life insurance $18.13; for 
labor organizations $7.26; for books and newspapers $5.70, 
the largest sum being paid in Illinois, $8.37; for amusement 
and vacation $11.28; for intoxicating liquors, in Alabama 
$17.15, in Illinois $61.73, in New York $35.14; for tobacco, 
in New York $5.44, in Georgia $15.46. In 2,490 families of 
all industries the average expenditure for flour and meal was 
$34.63, for rice $2.58, for fruit $7.64, for bread $6.54, for 
lard $8.32, for molasses $3.25, for milk $13.41, for butter 
$25.10, for cheese $4.03, for tea $10.08, for coffee $10.85, for 
sugar $19.87, for beef $30.57, for hog-products $23.43, for 
meat not otherwise specified $58.96, for poultry $5.80, for 
fish $7.07, for eggs $9.41. The average income of the 2,490 
families of all industries is $622.14. Of the number 540 own 
their own houses. Out of 3,260 families in Europe only 31 
own their own houses. 

Such careful investigation as Commissioner Wright has 
made, is invaluable. There are too many loose impressions 
and unwarranted conclusions, which can be removed by noth- 
ing but just such painstaking study of families and family life. 








COURSE IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 


An Agassiz Association course in elementary botany was 
conducted by the undersigned in 1889 and 1890. The course 
for the season of 1891-92 will be similar to the preceding, 
and is to be carried on as follows : — 

When the student or chapter applies for membership, a set 
of fifty mounted specimens, numbered but not named, is 
received. The specimens are neatly mounted upon sheets of 
white paper, about 6x11 inches, from which they are easily 
detached. Nearly thirty different families of plants are rep- 
resented, and special attention is given to the difficult com- 
posite. The specimens are sent by mail, post paid. Accom- 
panying the specimens are a sufficient number of blanks and 
the first printed leaflet. After carefully studying the leaflet 
the student fills out the blanks, writing descriptions and mak- 
ing drawings from the specimens, and returns them for such 
correction as may be needed. The corrected blanks, together 
with some fresh ones, and the second printed leaflet, are then 
sent back to the student. The same is done with the third 
leaflet, and in this way all the six leaflets are studied. A 
glossary of botanical terms in common use accompanies the 
fifth leaflet. When the corrected blanks for leaflet No. 6 are 
returned, an analytical key to the specimens, directions for 
using the same, and a package of analysis blanks are sent. 
The specimens are then analyzed by means of the key, and 
the analyses returned, in sets of seven, for correction. 

The object of the course is to give the student a good 
working knowledge of elementary botany, gained, to a great 
extent, by original work. ‘The fee for joining the course is 
two dollars which includes all expenses except a simple micro- 
scope or hand magnifying-glass, which, if not already owned, 


may be purchased at any optician’s at a cost not exceeding 
seventy-five cents. Address communications to Alex. E. 
Wight, Framingham, Mass. 
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SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 


Tue School of Applied Ethics will hold its second session 
this year, as last, at Plymouth, Mass., from July 1 to August 
12. The managers have good hopes of founding a permanent 
school of this name and scope in connection with some large 
university. Prof. C. H. Toy of Cambridge succeeds Prof. 
H. C. Adams as dean for the current year, and to him or to 
S. Burns Weston, treasurer, No. 1,602 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, contributions for the support of the school may be 
sent. Meantime there has been a necessary raising of the 
tuition fee from ten to twenty dollars (for all the courses in 
the three departments). 


NEW BOOKS. 


BissELL. M. D., Mary Taytor. Physical Development and Exercise for 
Women. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

CHESTER, EnizaA. Chats with Girls on Self-culture. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

CoLiMaN, Jr., M. D., Ropert. The Chinese, Their Present and Future ; 
Medical, Political, and Social. Philadelphia and London: F. A. Davis. 

Helen Keller: Souvenir of the First Summer Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Wash- 
ington: The Volta Bureau. 

Hervey, MAurRICE H. Dark Days in Chile; An Account of the Revolu- 
tion of 1891. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

HIGGINSON, ‘THOMAS WENTWORTH. ‘The New World and the New 
Book. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

MAXWELL. J. RENNER. ‘The Negro Question. London: 'T. Fisher Unwin. 

MIKKELSEN, A. M., MicitarL A. ‘The Bishop Hill Colony; A Religious 
Communistic Settlement in Henry County, Illinois. Baltimore: he 
Johns Hopkins Press. 

TWICHELL, JOSEPH Hopkins. John Winthrop, First Governor of the Mas- 
sachusetts Colony. 

WENDELL, BarrerT. Cotton Mather, The Puritan Priest. 


We are glad to give below the titles of articles which we are not at lib- 
erty to print. but which we have found in our January exchanges to be 
in the line of our work: — 

Review of Reviews. Child Problem in Cities. By John H. Finley. Two 
Champions of the Children. 

The Forum. Was Crime Increased in Massachusetts? By Warren F. 
Spalding, Secretary of Massachusetts Board of Commissioners of Prisons. 

The Century. The Jewish Question. By Josephus. 

The Atlantic. ‘The Greatest Need of College Girls. By Annie Payson 
Call. 

Scribner's Magazine. Crime and the Law. By Frederick Smyth. 

Charities Review. A Study of Some New York ‘lenement-House Prob- 
lems. By E. 'I’. Potter. 








LEND A HAND MONTHLY. 


EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. © «© «6 + « Editor. 

JOHN STILMAN SMITH . . . . . « Manager. 

Sample copies of Lend u Hand sent on the receipt 20 cts. in postage stamps. 
Covers for binding Vol. I, II, III, IV, antique half leather : $ .60 


Back numbers may be sent to us and we will bind them at the 
following rates: — 


Vol. I, If, IIf, and IV, bound in antique half-leather ; - $1.00 
Vol. V. bound in two parts, antique half-leather . - : 1.50 
Vol. VI and VII, bound half-leather, per vol. : ; 2 : 7d 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Vol. I, 1886, Vol. II, 1887, Vol. ILI, 1888, Vol. IV, 1889, Vol. V, 
1890, sent by express or by mail, post-paid. 


Antique, half-leather : , : . . : : - 98.25 
Vol. V, bound in two parts, antique half-leather 3.75 
Vo) Vi and VII, bound half-leather, each 2.00 
The two vols. together : . : : é ; ; . ; 3.75 








EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 


LEND A HAND.— Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘ Magazine of Organized 
Charity” is the best practical exponent in that field of Christian labor. 
We commend it heartily to all engaged or interested in philanthropic 
work. It is healthy. practical, sensible and wide-awake from cover to 
cover. There is no crankiness or cant or pessimistic malaria in it, but it 
is full of practical Christian benevolence and common sense. — Literary 
Observer. 

Those who are interested in charity and reform work of all kinds, will 
tind an agreeable and instructive companion in LEND A HAND. ‘The 
articles of this nagazineare selected with great care, and represent the 
best ideas of the best menand women upon reforms, charities and kindred 
subjects. — Gazette. 

Edward Everett Hale is one of the brightest and most original writers 
in this country. Everything he puts forth has a peculiar touch of his 
own. His magazine, LEND A HAND (Hamilton Place, Boston), has the 
easily recognizable Hale earmark, and is full of good reading. — Baltimore 
News Co. 

It goes without saying that the editorial part of this periodical, by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, is most ably and satisfactorily conducted. We 
know of no other magazine like it. — Field and Stockman. 

An excellent magazine to put into the hands of a pessimist is LEND A 
Hanpb. Each number is brimming over with good plans and good results 
at bettering the world. — Christian Register. 

LEND A HAND, edited by Edward E. Hale, is a journal of organized 
philanthropy, and gives encouraging and inspiring reports of the good 
accomplished in various departments of work all over the country. 
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